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“OUR AMBASSADOR WITHOUT PORTFOLIO” DELIVERING HIS MESSAGE OF AFFECTION FROM EUROPE 


Colonel Lindbergh just after President Coolidge decorated him with the Distinguished Flying Cross. Note the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
leading the applause. 


WHY THE WORLD MAKES LINDBERGH ITS HERO 


E CAME BACK TO HIS OWN PEOPLE to be wel- 
comed with the mightiest, most tumultuous, most 
spontaneous tribute of affection ever given by a nation 

to a returning hero. ‘‘I wonder if I really deserve all this!” 
But it was Charles A. Lindbergh alone who had any doubts. 
That the man was worthy of the reception seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of President and Governor, of the men of his 
own profession, of every citizen who saw him pass through 
crowded streets or listened in on radio descriptions of the Lind- 
bergh receptions—and the opinion of America no wise differed 
from that of Europe. Editors and correspondents have exhausted 
superlatives in describing the enthusiasm first in Washington, 
then in New York. It was the kind of welcome, as a Colorado 
editor remarks, ‘‘reserved for the super-hero and accorded once 
in acentury orso.” ‘‘Nosuch combination of honor, enthusiasm, 
and admiration has been prest on any other private citizen in our 
times,” says the New York Sun. The Providence Journal even 
doubts ‘‘if any man of any age in the world’s history has ever 
been the recipient”? of such adulation and such honors as have 
been heaped upon this youth of twenty-five in the last few weeks. 
When Lindbergh appeared on the historic thoroughfares of the 
nation’s capital, says the Washington Post: 

“He was given that frenzied acclaim which comes from the 


depths of people. Women saw in him the perfection of man, 
what they had conceived their husbands to be and what still 


constitutes their dream, and sought to take this man and em- 
brace him. The men in turn experienced quick pulses of the 
heart and thought wistfully of things they might have done, 
things they would like to do, things they wished they had the 
nerve to do.” 


Then he came to New York, which he had left alone at dawn 
a few weeks before, a practically unknown youth, now to be 
received in a way to break all records of a city celebrated for 
its greetings. More than 4,000,000 people, according to New 
York newspaper estimates, saw the flyer or caught a glimpse of 
the Lindbergh procession in New York, and this fails to include 
thousands aboard boats in the bay and river and in motor-cars 
and afoot along the roads lining the harbor. One reporter re- 
ealls “the scattered, staccato yells, the blare of bands, the shriek 
of sirens swelling into a roar,” the paper and confetti fluttering 
from thousands of sky-seraper windows, while in all the streets 
converging in the line of march of the parade were crowds ‘‘dense, 
vociferous, eager, and—as Lindbergh comes—swept with an 
emotion tense and inflammable.’’ Hardened and cynical news- 
paper men found themselves unaecountably affected both in 
Washington and New York. Mayor Walker was moved to 
what editors called the best speech of his career. President 
Coolidge was seen to give way to emotion unusual to his represt 
nature and undemonstrative habit. Indeed, “there was never 


a home-coming quite like it,’’ we are told. And why? The 
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answers to this question throw an interesting light on the psychol- 
ogy of our times and of the American people. 

Was it because he came back to us after having been, in Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s phrase, ‘our Ambassador without portfolio” 
to Europe; because, as the President put it in-his speech bestowing 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, ‘‘ our messenger of peace and good- 
will” had ‘‘broken down another barrier of time and space and 
brought two great peoples into closer communion’? At any 
rate, the President voiced the profound gratitude of the nation 
for the hearty messages “‘of admiration for him and for his coun- 
try’? that have come from other 
nations. And he added, in words 
very much like those that have 
been used in editorial columns of 
almost every newspaper in the 
United States: 


‘“‘The absence of self-acclaim, 
the refusal to become commer- 
cialized, which has marked the 
conduct of this sincere and gen- 
uine exemplar of fine and noble 
virtues, has endeared him to every 
one. He has returned unspoiled.” 


That Lindbergh himself felt 
that the affection manifested for 
him abroad was also in some way 
a tribute to his country, was evi- 
dent in his own brief response to 
the President’s address of welcome 
in which he said: 


“Everywhere J went, at every 
meeting I attended, I was re- 
quested to bring a message home 
to you. Always the message was 
the same. 

““*You have seen,’ the message 
was, ‘the affection of the people 
of France for the people of 
America demonstrated to you. 
When you return to America take 
back that message to the people 
of the United States from the 
people of France and of Europe.’”’ 


Lindbergh’s victory over time 
and space, we read in the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, -“‘set a 
love chord moving in the uni- 
versal ether and changed the spir- 
itual atmosphere of two conti- 
nents.”? In more every-day lan- 
guage the St. Louis Star remarks: 
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THE SMILE THAT WON NEW YORK 


“He has done more to create good feeling and increase the 
prestige of the United States in Europe, recently at low ebb, 
than any American since George Washington. 

“Why? Ifyou analyze the news accounts of the receptions for 
him, you will see that his most striking characteristic for Europe 
is that he neither brags nor is a money-grabber.: Europeans be- 
lieve all Americans are both, judging by some samples. They 
hear some Americans boast and_ believe all Americans are 
braggarts.. They think that pursuit of the almighty dollar is 
America’s religion. . Lindbergh is modest. He has turned down 
offers to exploit himself that-would have netted millions. He is 
everything that Europeans believe the Americans are not. 

“The last man-of his type that Europe knows anything about 
was George Washington.”’ 


One reason for the incomparable popularity of Lindbergh, it 
has been suggested, is the fact that his deed is understandable of 
every one and appropriate to our age. As P. W. Wilson, the 
British journalist, writes in the New York Times: 


“The popularity of Lindbergh is due to the fact that he has 
chosen to achieve an aim the whole world can understand and 


Colonel Lindbergh as he told New Yorkers that the reception 
they were giving him dwarfed those he received at Paris, 
Brussels, London, and Washington, all rolled into one. 


admire. Every era has its allotted evangel. The Middle Ages 
built churches. Reformers read the Bible. Our faith is locomo- 
tion. We believe with all our hearts in the happiness of. going 
somewhere else. We are elevated upward. On railways we are 
not only pulled but Pullmanned. We are automobilious. To 
fly is thus a supreme mysticism. To fly across-an ocean is the 
beatific vision. Charles A. Lindbergh is our Elijah. Not only 
can he ascend to heaven in a chariot of fire, but, the publi¢ per- 
mitting, he can also alight again.” 


It was not merely the hazard of the adventure, agrees David 
Lawrence, in a Consolidated Press dispatch, ‘‘ but the confidence 
which Lindbergh had. in himself 
and in his motor, thus awaken- 
ing the whole world to the possi- 
bilities of the airplane, which has 
given hima place in history bigger 
than the confines of his country.” 
That the hero himself would be 
inclined to attribute his record- 
breaking reception to such a 
cause is indicated by his own ex- 
planation of his happiness over 
the welcome New York gave him: 
“The purpose of the flight was 
to advance aviation, and’ while 
this weleome was for me person- 
ally, I know it is going to help 
center the attention of the public 
upon aeronautics, and I hope to 
keep it there long enough to do 
a lot of permanent good.” 

But it was Lindbergh’s bearing 
after his feat, rather: than the 
flight itself, which seems to many 
editors responsible for the nation- 
wide, almost world-wide, burst of 
affection. Itis the quality which 
President Coolidge called ‘‘un- 
spoiled,” and the other qualities 
which the President summed up 
in quoting from the old War De- 
partment files on Lindbergh: 


““<Tntelligent,’ ‘industrious,’ ‘en- 
ergetic,’ ‘dependable,’ ‘purpose- 
ful,’ ‘alert,’ ‘quick of reaction,’ 
‘serious,’ ‘deliberate,’ ‘stable,’ 
‘efficient,’ ‘frank,’ ‘modest,’ ‘con- 
genial,’ ‘a man of good moral 
habits and regular in all his busi- 
ness transactions.’ Care 

“One of the officers exprest 
his belief that the young ‘man 
“would successfully complete everything he undertakes:’: This 
reads like a prophecy.” . 

“Even the most: cold-blooded crities,” we read in the Jersey 
City Journal, “‘agree to-day that while Lindbergh’s action in 
the cockpit of the airplane was heroic, his utteranées on land, 
when he faced adulation unequaled, were the utterances ‘of a 
hero who is: as well-balanced in speech as he is adroit in his 
manipulations of the airplane.” oR 

But Lindbergh seems to stand for something more intangible, 
which helps to account for his place in the hearts of his country- 
men. ‘“‘Romance lived again in him,” is the New York Evening 
Post’s phrase. And, observes the Cleveland Plain Dealer, with 
all our ‘‘pragmatism and our boasted devotion to the great 
god of efficiency, we have not lost the love of romance.” The 
Springfield Republican finds it ‘“‘endugh to say that Lindbergh 
flew like a poem into the heart of the world.” “Every parent 
sees in him an ideal son,” declares the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

In honoring Lindbergh, say many press writers, America 
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BRAVING THE BLIZZARD OF 1,800 TONS OF PAPER IN BROADW AY'S FRENZIED CANYONS 


the streets of the paper snow-storm showered from the windows of the 


It took 110 trucks and 2,000 ‘‘white wings,”’ at a cost of $16,000, to clear 


s the Street Cleaning Commissioner. Lindbergh's car is seen in the foreground 


sky-serapers as Lindbergh rode in triumph through the city, sa 
An aerial reporter for The Herald Tribune, Capt. Curtis Wheeler, 


police to fend off overenthusiastic admirers. 


surrounded by mounted 
encountered paper bits and soaring ticker tape w afted a mile in air above the parade 
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honors itself. ‘Lindbergh personifies America,” declares the 
Washington Post, reflecting that his spirit was the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of Washington, of John Paul Jones, and of 
Farragut, and of Dewey. Says the Schenectady Union-Star: 


“Peoples and times are judged by their Richard Coeur de 
Lions and the Chevalier Bayards. America is proud of its 
beau ideal, its perfect gentle knight, its boyish brave figure who 
embodies the spirit of the United States.”’ 


However we may account for it, Colonel Lindbergh “‘has 
done more to arouse a common spirit of hero worship than any 
man of modern times,” writes George Van Slyke in the New York 


Sun. And, the New York Herald Tribune reminds us— 


‘* A hero is not elected on the basis of miles flown or any adding- 
machine basis. He isa work of art, and, like a picture or a poem, 
he either thrills you or he doesn’t. Personality is of his essence; 
you must read his quality in the swing of his shoulders and the 
eut of his smile.” 


‘‘Has not Colonel Lindbergh done something more than give - 


the time a living hero?” asks The Herald Tribune. A century 
henceforth, predicts the New York paper, historians will explain 
that all the popular worship of Lindbergh was propaganda 
for commercial aviation and a manifestation of the mob spirit— 
“what a depressing picture of popular gullibility!”” So— 


“Does not the thought that there may be historians a hundred 
years hence who will explain Colonel Lindbergh’s fame in some 
such way suggest that perhaps our own iconoclasts have not 
quite understood the fame of a few of those who were worshiped 
as heroes a hundred years ago? May it not be that not only the 
popular heroes, but the great men, too, those who did great deeds 
and had great powers as well, have been less than fully compre- 
hended by these later radical historians of ours? 

“‘Tf any feel that in the general up-rush of popular enthusiasm 
Colonel Lindbergh’s, exploit and personality have been valued a 
degree or so above their utility, let them remember that a good 
deed of this peculiar sort shines in more than our naughty 
world; it casts a beam back into the centuries, and massive 
figures standing there take fire and glow again.” 


One reason why the Lindbergh reception was materially and 
mathematically larger than that ever given to any other hero 
in history was, so the New York World explains, because— 


“The America of Dewey’s day—1898—had no great network 
of press wires and newspapers spanning the country on a scale 
comparable with that of the modern news-machine. The 
Associated Press itself was only five years old; and by comparison 
with present standards, news from abroad or even news from dis- 
tant points at home, was reported frugally and with little detail. 
There was nothing like the deluge of news which has followed 
Lindbergh at every step and flooded the whole country. Dewey’s 
America was a remote and provincial America, compared with 
Lindbergh’s. It had none of our modern machinery for following 
in great detail the exploits of a hero who has caught our interest 
on a national scale. The movie was a toy; there were no news 
reels. The wireless telegraph had not been perfected by Marconi; 
there were no bulletins from mid-ocean, no broadeasting stations, 
no ‘programs,’ and no national hook-ups. There were no pictures 
sent by radio, no modern methods of routing to speed the trans- 
mission of news, no 3,000-word cablegrams from Europe. 

“In Lindbergh’s case more than in any other case in our own 
times, the full glare of the modern publicity machine with all its 
blinding light has been suddenly thrown on a single individual. 
To have attracted and caught this light is another of Lindbergh’s 
records.” ‘ 


To those who wonder at Lindbergh’s bearing and his uni- 
versal appeal to all hearts and minds, W. O. McGeehan, sports 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, says: 


“They forget that young Lindbergh has been up among the 
gods while the world spun beneath him. Blest with the clear, 
discerning eyes of youth, he could look down and adjust his 
perspective as no mortal who did not dare wing his way to those 
heights could do. He saw the world beneath him and measured 
it for what it was worth, without cynicism and without illusion.” 


RECEPTIONS, HONORS, AND DECORATIONS 


O KING OR EMPEROR could have evoked greater — 
N homage than the American youth who landed at Le 
Bourget flying-field on May 21, according to Wilbur 
Forrest, Paris correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune. 
He had barely awakened the following afternoon, at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, before the round of receptions and honors began. 
The Mayor of Paris called to pay the respects of the city—an 
honor hitherto reserved for royalty. His first decoration was — 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, bestowed by the President of 
the French Republic. The Gold Medal of the Aero Club of 
France was next presented. Then came a luncheon by the 
American Club. The American flag was flown over the Chamber 
of Deputies in his honor, establishing a historic precedent. He 
was introduced by Ambassador Herrick as ‘‘ America’s present 
ambassador.’’ Marshals Foch and Joffre paid him a hero’s 
tribute. The Grand Medal of the City of Paris was conferred 
upon him. Foreign Minister Briand entertained him at luncheon, 
as did Minister of War Painlevé, with Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing among the guests. President Doumergue voiced the 
address of welcome to France. 

On May 28, Captain (now Colonel) Lindbergh paid a dramatic 
adieu to Paris from the air, flying in his transatlantic plane to 
Brussels. Here he was welcomed by King Albert and the Queen 
at the Royal Palace. The coveted decoration of Knighthood of 
the Order of Leopold was pinned upon his coat by the King. 
After chatting with the sovereigns and their children, the aviator 
hurried to the Belgian Aero Club, where he received the club’s 
gold medal—the first foreigner to receive this honor. Next 
came a dinner at the American Club, after which he was pre- 
sented with a gold medal in the name of the city of Brussels. 

Flying from Brussels to the Croydon field near London, Lind- 
bergh was received by what is said to have been the largest 
crowd ever assembled on the British Isles to weleome a private 
citizen. More than 150,000 Britons swarmed over the field and 
surrounded his plane, as a crowd estimated at 100,000 had done 
at Le Bourget field near Paris. Here he was taken in hand by 
Ambassador Houghton, and was a luncheon guest at the Embassy. 
The American correspondents in London, the Royal Aero Club, 
the American Society, gave dinners in his honor, and he was the 
guest of Lord Lonsdale at the historic Derby. The King and 
Queen of England received him at Buckingham Palace, where he 
was presented with the Air Force Cross. Lindbergh was next 
received by the Prince of Wales, and later presented with the 
London Daily Mail’s golden trophy marking the spanning of the 
Atlantic. 

Returning to Paris in a British plane, Lindbergh was presented 
with the medal worn only by the members of the Lafayette 
Kseadrille. In other words, he received the highest honors 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain could bestow—such tributes 
as no American private citizen has ever before received. On his 
return to Washington, President Coolidge pinned upon his breast 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. The Hubbard Medal of the 
National Geographic Society, which has been awarded to but 
seven men in thirty-nine years, and the Langley Medal of the 
Smithsonian Institution, were next bestowed upon our “‘flying 
ambassador.”’ President and Mrs. Coolidge had his mother and 
himself as their guests at the temporary White House until their 
departure for New York, where Lindbergh, at the beginning of a 
reception lasting four days, was presented with the New York 
State Medal of Valor by Governor Smith. Other decorations 
received by the transatlantic flyer, making eighteen in all, we 
read in the New York Times are: The Cross of Honor of the 
United States Flag Association; the Medal of the City of New 
York; the Gold Medal of the French Geographie Society; the 
Gold Medal of the German Automobile Club, and the Plus Ultra 
Medal of the Spanish Government. 
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Wide World photograph 


COLONEL LINDBERGH AND HIS MOTHER ON THEIR WAY FROM THE MEMPHIS TO THE TEMPORARY WHITE HOUSE 


AN OUTLINE OF AVIATION 


AN’S GREATEST CONQUEST over time and dis- 
tance since the evolution of the steam-engine, it is 
generally agreed, was made by the Wright brothers— 

Orville and Wilbur—at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in De- 
cember, 1903, when they made their first flights in a. power- 
driven airplane. The first flight, made on December 17, lasted 
only twelve seconds; the fourth lasted 59 seconds, and the dis- 
tance traveled was 852 feet. In April of this year a Bellanca 
monoplane equipped with 200-horse-power motor established 
a non-stop endurance record lasting 51 hours, 11 minutes, and 
25 seconds. A few weeks later Capt. (now Colonel) Charles A. 
Lindbergh made a non-stop flight between New York City and 
Paris, a distance of 3,610 miles, in approximately 33% hours, and 
early in June, Clarence D. Chamberlin, piloting the same Bellanca 
plane which established the non-stop duration record, and carry- 
ing a passenger, flew from New York City to Hisleben, Germany, 
a distance of 3,905 miles. Other outstanding aviation events 
occurring between the days of the Wrights and the present, in 
chronological order, follow: 


September 26, 1905. Orville Wright’s flight of 11.12 miles in 
18 minutes 9 seconds at Dayton, Ohio. This was the first offi- 
cially recorded flight. 

September 14, 1906. Alberto Santos-Dumont makes a flight 
lasting 8 seconds in a machine of his own construction. 

April 12, 1907. The British War Minister declines to enter 
into negotiations with ‘‘any manufacturer of airplanes.” 

March 29, 1908. Henry Farman, of France, makes the first 
recorded flight in which a passenger is carried. 

April 10. Leon Delagrange makes the first flight in Europe 
exceeding a mile in distance. 

July 4. Glenn H. Curtiss, in a machine of his own manufac- 
ture, flies 5,090 feet, winning the Scientific American Cup. 

July 8. Madame Peltier is taken for a flight by Delagrange, 
the first woman to fly as a passenger. 

September 6. Wilbur Wright flies for 1 hour, 4 minutes, 26 
seconds at Chalons, France, with a passenger. 

September 12. Orville Wright, flying at Fort Meyer, near 
Washington, suffers an accident to his machine in which his 
passenger, Lieutenant Selfridge, is killed. This is the first 
recorded airplane fatality. 

July 18, 1909. Paulhan achieves a height of 450 feet in a 
Voisin biplane. 

July 25. Blériot makes the first crossing of the English 
Channel by airplane. 

November 3. Henry Farman makes a flight of 150 miles in 
4 hours 22 minutes. 

November 5. Hubert Latham climbs to a height of 1,560 feet 
in an Antoinette monoplane. 


January 10, 1910. Paulhan, at Los Angeles, increases the 
altitude record to 4,146 feet. 

January 25. Brussels holds the first airplane exposition. 

May 28. Glenn H. Curtiss flies from Albany to New York 
City, 148 miles, in 2 hours 50 minutes. 

September—October. Airplanes are successfully used for the 
first time in French military maneuvers. 

January 17,1911. KE. B. Ely, an American aviator, flies from 
the shore near San Francisco to the deck of the battle-ship 
Pennsylvania, lands, and flies back to shore. 

A list of certified pilots at the beginning of 1911, seven years 
after the Wrights had demonstrated the practicability of flight, 
showed that France led, with 353; England came next, with 57; 
Germany, 46; Italy, 32; Belgium, 27; United States 26; Austria, 
19; Holland, 6; Switzerland, 6; Denmark, 3; Spain, 2; and 
Sweden, 1. 

February. Glenn H. Curtiss attaches a float to one of his 
machines, and makes successful experiments with the first 
flying boat or hydroairplane. 

April 12. Paprier, instructor in flying at the Blériot School 
near London, makes the first non-stop flight between that city 
and Paris. The 250 miles were flown in less than four hours. 

April. The Bristol firm builds and exhibits, for the first time 
in England, a biplane with a tractor propeller. 

September. The first flight across the United States was 
completed in a number of stages by C. P. Rogers, after several 
accidents and forced landings. 

1912. Airplanes are used in the Italian-Turkish and Greek- 
Turkish wars. 

April 16, 1912. Miss Harriet Quimby, of England, is the 
first woman to fly the English Channel. 

May 30. Wilbur Wright dies at Dayton, Ohio. 

June 6. Great Britain forms the Royal Flying Corps. 

September 9. Vedrines, flying a Deperdussin monoplane at 
Chicago, attains a speed of 105 miles per hour. 

October. The world’s altitude record which in June was 
12,900 feet is increased to 20,700 feet by G. Legagneaux, in a 
French Nieuport monoplane. 

April 15, 1913. Daucourt makes the first successful flight 
from Paris to Berlin, 674 miles. 

May 1. Air mail is carried for the first time between Ghent 
and Brussels. 

Pegoud flies upside down and loops the loop in France for the 
first time. 

With approximately 2,500 licensed aviators in 1913, there 
were recorded 150 fatalities to pilots and passengers. 

June 26-27, 1914. Landmann, of Germany, establishes a 
duration record of 21 hours, 48 minutes, and 45 seconds. 

July 18. Congress creates an Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps, with 60 officers and 260 enlisted men. 


August. The World War, in which airplanes are for the first 
time used on a large seale, begins. 
There was little or no civil competition in aviation, either in 


this country or in Europe, in 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918. But 
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soon after our entry into the World War the development of the 
Liberty motor began, and the use of the airplane throughout the 
war marked the beginning of a new era in aviation. — 

May 15, 1918. First regular air-mail service in the world 
inaugurated between New York City and Washington. 

December 13, 1918-January 16, 1919. A four-motored Handley- 
Page airplane is flown from London to Caleutta, approximately 
6,500 miles. 

January, 1919. A Navy airplane is successfully launched 
from a dirigible in flight. ' 

February 12. Lieut. B. W. Maynard, an American Army 
flyer in France, loops the loop 318 times in a British machine 
without losing altitude. ei . 

March 20. Secretary of the Navy Daniels talks to a pilot in 
flight by radio-telephone. 

April 19. Capt. E. F. White makes the first non-stop flight 
between New York and Chicago, a distance of 727 miles. : 

May 18. Hawker and Grieve attempt transatlantic flight. 
After flying approximately 1,200 miles, engine trouble forces them 
to alight near a passing steamer. 

May 16-31. Lieut.-Com. Read, in the Navy flying-boat 
N-C4, successfully completes the first transatlantic flight, from 
Newfoundland to Portugal, by way of the Azores. 

June 14. Alcock and Brown, British aviators, complete the 
first non-stop transatlantic flight, from Newfoundland to 
Treland, in 15 hours and 57 minutes. 

July 6. The R-34, a British dirigible, successfully completes 
the first lighter-than-air non-stop crossing of the Atlantic, from 
England to New York City. 

July 30. A new American altitude record is made by Roland 
Rohlfs in a Curtiss triplane, when he ascends 30,300 feet—almost 
six miles. 

November 12-December 10. Capt. Ross Smith flies from 
London to Australia, approximately 11,500 miles. 

June 7, 1920. Lieutenant Wilson, equipped with a parachute, 
leaps from a plane at an altitude of 20,000 feet and lands safely. 

July 7. Guided entirely by radio compass signals, a naval sea- 
plane flies a hundred miles to sea, locates a battle-ship, circles 
about the vessel, and returns to shore. 

July 15-Aug. 24. A squadron of four de Havilland Army air- 
planes, equipped with Liberty motors and led by Lieutenant 
Streett, fly from New York City to Nome, Alaska, approximately 
5,000 miles, in 55 hours actual flying time. 

September 8. Transcontinental air-mail service, from New 
York City to San Francisco, is started. 

October 31, 1921. A Navy hydroairplane is launched from a 
catapult on the deck of a battle-ship. 

May 2-3, 1923. Lieutenants Kelly and Macready, in an Army- 
Fokker machine, make a record non-stop flight, New York City 
to San Diego, 2,516 miles, in 26 hours 50 minutes. 

June 23. Lieutenant Maughan flies from New York to San 
Francisco, 2,540 miles, in 21 hours 4814 minutes, elapsed time. 

October 6. Lieutenant Williams, U.S. N., in a record flight at 
St. Louis, attains a speed of 243 miles per hour in Navy-Curtiss 
Racer. 

April 6-September 28, 1924. Four Douglas transport airplanes, 
equipped with Liberty motors, leave Seattle on a round-the-world 
flight, by way of Alaska, Japan, India, England, and Iceland 
on April 6. Of the four, one is wrecked against the side of a 
mountain in Alaska, another forced down at sea. Two of the 
four return to Seattle practically intact, as airworthy as when 
they left, having flown around the globe in 371 hours, 11 minutes, 
actual time in the air, over a period of 175 days. 

October 12-15. The German dirigible ZR-3, now the Los 
Angeles, is flown from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, 5,066 miles, in 81 hours, 17 minutes, and delivered 
to United States Navy officials. 

August 31, 1925. Commander Rodgers in a Navy seaplane 
flies from California to the vicinity of Honolulu, a distance of 
1,992 miles, establishing a non-stop record for seaplanes. 

September 3. The Navy dirigible Shenandoah is wrecked by a 
storm in Noble County, Ohio, and fourteen members of the 
erew, including Commander Landsdowne, are lost. 

May 9, 1926. Commander Byrd flies from Spitzbergen to the 
North Pole and back in approximately 15 hours. He uses a 
Fokker plane and is accompanied by Floyd Bennett. 

May 11-14. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition 
flies in a semi-rigid dirigible, the Norge, from Spitzbergen, over 
the top of the world to Teller, Alaska, a distance of 2,700 miles. 

October 28-29. Costes and Rignot, France, make record 
non-stop flight from Paris to Djask, 3,313 miles. 

It was this record which Colonel Lindbergh shattered in 
his epoch-making flight from New York City to Paris. 
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AVIATION’S FUTURE AS SEEN BY EXPERTS 
66 | N MY OPINION there is only one way to travel, and that 


is by air,” declares Lindbergh, who sees commercial| 
aviation entering upon a period of ‘‘tremendous develop-. 
ment” in which the United States ‘‘will inevitably lead the; 
Levine and Chamberlin talk of a regular transatlantic 


world.”’ 
air service, to become operative within a year. Bellanea, de- 


signer of the Columbia, which carried Chamberlin and Levine to 
Germany, says that ‘‘the era of regular transatlantic flying has 
definitely dawned,” because ‘‘aeronautically the Atlantic Ocean 
has shrunk”’ until ‘‘to the flyer of 1927 it is what the British 
Channel was to Blériot in 1909.” 


electricity, have been fused in the hot furnaces wherein man 
shapes his destiny into the newer, greater age—the synthesis of 
all the others—whereon we are now embarked.” 


The transatlantic flights of Lindbergh and Chamberlin have; 


“opened up a field of possibilities that seem to be solidifying 


into probabilities and actualities,” agrees the Washington Post, | 
which adds: ‘‘The change will affect the economic relations of! 
“‘The non-stop flight of 3,600 miles possible to-day 


29% 


the world.”’ 
for small planes will be possible to-morrow for great ones, 
predicts the New York World. ‘‘All that is needed is a demand 


sufficient to justify the expense of building and operating the: 


super-plane,”’ says the New York American. 


Because these transatlantic flights have given aviation the: 


biggest stimulus it has thus far had, peculiar interest attaches 


to what the men who made them have to say about the future of ' 
In his copyrighted articles in the New ’ 


aerial transportation. 
York Time., Colonel Lindbergh summarizes his predictions as 
follows: 


‘‘First, transoceanic air service is not only practical, but 
inevitable, 

“Second, it will be conducted with multimotors and flying- 
boats operating in conjunction with floating air-stations. 

“This first regular transoceanic air service will probably be 
inaugurated in from five to ten years.” 


On the subject of seadromes, or floating stations, he writes: 


_“The establishment of floating stations along transoceanic 
airways is without doubt the largest obstacle to overcome in 


connection with sustained transoceanic air communications. | 
In the first place, they must be large enough to shelter the air - 


liners, and contain all modern equipment as well. 


“They must also provide adequate housing facilities for - 
passengers, since there will be occasions when it will be neces- - 


sary to halt a number of hours. But what is more to the point, 
these island shelters in the Atlantic must be able to give all 
these services in the face of the severest storms. 

“To insure the comfort of passengers and further reduce the 
dangers of the voyage, the islands should be located not more 
than a few hundred miles apart. 

“Just how this engineering question can be worked out can 
not, of course, be gone into just now, but I think it is feasible, 
and I am reasonably certain that the islands will come with the 
advancement of aviation.’ ; 


“The air age is here,” ex-<« 
claims the Pittsburgh Sun; ‘‘the ages of steam, of gasoline, of} 


And at the great dinner given in his honor by the city of New - 


York, he made these illuminating remarks: 


ae Dis country is naturally situated to be the leading country 
in aeronautics in the world. It is possible to fly long distances 
without crossing an international border. The weather condi- 
tions are good on the whole. We have a people to whom time 
means more than to the people of any other country, and we have 
an air-mail service better than that of any European nation or 
group of nations. 

i “Yet there is great room for improvement in the United 
States in aeronautics. We have practically no passenger lines. 
Our greatest need to-day is for airports, closer to cities; we 
might save several hours in flying between two large cities, 
and lose one hour at each city in traveling to and from the airport 


in that city. We need modern airports close to the center of 
towns. 


“Our mail service, which is now practically entirely in the 


jhands of private operators, is in a few cases on a paying basis. 
By a paying basis I do not mean that there is any margin—any 
large margin—of profit. Most of these lines are just about holding 
their own, or losing a little each year. If we could have an in- 


Speaking the next day at a luncheon given in the same city by 
he Merchants’ Association and the Chamber of Commerce, he 
‘confidently predicted that “in five years, with proper cooperation, 
jJeommercial aviation in this country will be far in advance of 
lanything abroad.” Turning to the subject of aviation in con- 
nection with national defense, he said: 


“We don’t want war in this country, but one of the surest ways 
ito avoid war is to be prepared for it. There is no longer any 
jdoubt that our air force will be one of the most important factors 
lin the next war, if we have one. 

“We lack sufficient air personnel. An air force can not be 
trained in a short time. However, commercial pilots can be 
tmade into military pilots in a short time, and the development 
lof a commercial air service will be invaluable in ease of war. 
““New York probably is the most vulnerable spot we have for 
jan enemy. 

“ Anti-aircraft guns are being developed so that they make a 
large number of direct hits, but fighting aircraft is not a matter 
lof an ‘Archie’ hitting one plane. : 

| “What would happen, for instance, to a $20,000,000 battle- 
iship if one hundred pursuit planes, costing less than $2,000,000, 
‘were sent against it? Suppose half of them were lost in the 


‘Then let a dozen bombers attack the ship and sink it. 
| “The ship would have been sunk at an expense of less than one- 
fifth of the cost of the vessel—probably less than one-tenth. The 


‘loss of pilots would be not more than one hundred. Probably - 


jeven that estimate is exaggerated. Compare that to the number 
Jof men required to man a battle-ship.” 


Charles A. Levine, the first man to fly across the Atlantic as 
fla passenger, announces that he and his pilot, Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin, plan a regular transatlantic aerial service, using multi- 
motored machines, which they hope to see operative within 
ja year. According to Mr. Levine, his planes will have a cruising 
tradius of 2,500 miles and be capable of carrying a ton. Mr. 
‘Chamberlin thinks that floating landing places, while perhaps 
jdesirable for emergency landings, are not of prime importance. 
In an Associated Press dispatch from Berlin, he is quoted as 


saying: 


| “The main thing is the constant development of more efficient 
machines which can carry a greater useful load in proportion to 
their weight. During the war we carried one pound of mail per 
Jhorse-power on jumps of from 200 to 300 miles. 

“Ten years later we already carry ten pounds per horse- 
ipower on jumps of from 500 to 600 miles. That is ten times 
ithe former efficiency and shows what the possibilities of engineer- 
Jing development are. vie | 

“The reason we could cross the ocean was because we carried 
lalmost double the weight of our plane. The plane weighed 
1,850 pounds, and we carried almost 3,600 pounds.” 


Declaring that the era of transatlantic flying is at the dawn, 
\Giuseppe M. Bellanca gives in the New York Times his views of 
‘the problems still to be solved: 


| “Pirst of all, safety must be considered; then comfort; and, 
astly, profit. Unless transatlantic airplanes are both safe and 
‘comfortable, they will not be patronized, and unless they are 
lpatronized their owners will fail and ocean flying will remain 
‘the sport of intrepid Lindberghs and Chamberlins. 
“Gasoline pays no fares, but passengers do. Siuce we must 
\look to passenger money for our profit, it follows that the gasoline 
load must be reduced. The gasoline load ean be lowered, so that 
more fare-paying passengers can be carried, only if stops are made 
jon the way to andfrom Europe. For this reason—and here, I be- 
ieve, business men and practical engineers will agree with me— 
it will be necessary, in the beginning at least, to follow the New 
lYork-Newfoundland-Azores-Kurope route, which seems to have 
\been especially established by nature to assist the transatlantic 
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aviation company, and which has always seemed the most at- 
tractive to flyers. 

“Phe distance from New York to Newfoundland is approxi- 
mately 1,100 miles; from Newfoundland to the Azores, 1,400 
miles; and from the Azores to Europe from 900 to 1,200 miles 
and more, depending on the destination. At each of these 
points fuel stations must be established. Airplanes will travel 
from station to station and will carry perhaps 50 per cent. more 
fuel than is actually required for the journey to allow for such 
contingencies as fog, headwinds, and bad weather.”’ 


Discussing the safety of travel by air, Gen. William Mitchell, 
writing in the New York American, tells us that ‘‘the British in 
one of their reports show that a distance equal to thirty-seven 


HARD-BOILED NEW YORK 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


times around the earth has been flown for each loss of life in their 
commercial aviation.’”’ ‘‘This means,” he says, ‘‘that it is safer 
than traveling in street-cars, automobiles, railroad trains or 
steamships.”’ It will also surprize many to learn from Thomas 
Dawson in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch that in the past year the 
United States has taken the leadership away from Europe in the 
field of commercial aviation. Citing officials of the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment as his authorities, Mr. Dawson writes: 


“War behind Europe in commercial aeronautics up to 1926, 
this country has within a year built up the most extensive com- 
mercial flying unit in the world. With 110,000,000 people, the 
United States now has to its credit more hours of diurnal trade 
flying than the combined countries of Europe with their aggregate 
population of 476,000,000. 

‘‘Burope, it must be frankly admitted, has an extensive sys- 
tem of air-passenger lines developed far beyond anything in this 
country. In Germany alone, there are 50 lines, touching 61 
cities, and out of Le Bourget, the field near Paris, at which Lind- 
bergh landed, run passenger lines on schedule to every capital 
in Europe. We have more commercial planes and more civilian 
pilots than any country in Europe, but we have fewer than a 
dozen passenger lines running on schedule. 

‘Aviation enthusiasts say that is but a temporary condition. 
They declare that the air mail was planned also as the backbone 
of a future comprehensive system of American air passenger 
lines, and that this phase of American aviation will now receive 
intensive development. 


““ American commercial ships every twenty-four hours fly on an 
average of 22,000 hours. This is according to the latest data 
compiled by the Department of Commerce. Most of this time is 
recorded in the United States Air Mail Service, but it includes 


between six and ten American passenger services that are in 
successful operation.” 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Who was the first woman to fly in an airplane as a pas- 
senger? (p. 9). 

. When were airplanes first used in military maneuvers, 
and by what nation? (p. 9). 

. Who was the first aviator to loop the loop and fly upside 
down? (p. 9). 

. How did President Calles try to rid American minds of 
the bandit notion of Mexico? (p. 27). 

. Who stands to-day as our chief fiction writer? (p. 26). 

. What is the difference between Canada and Australia 
in the cost of books? (p. 26). 

. Who was Quetzalcoatl? (p. 24). 

. Who ealls the League of Nations ‘‘a league of robbers’”’? 


(p. 17). 

. Of whom has it been said: ‘‘ He has made us proud of being 
PON eres LO) 

. Why is American education best fitted to produce a Lind- 
bergh? (p. 19). 

. What is the Episcopalian attitude toward Prohibition? 
(p. 28). 

. How have the Boy Scouts proved their worth? (p. 29). 

. Why are Americans interested in the new honor recently 
conferred on Sir Robert Baden-Powell? (p. 29). 


UNCLE SAM ON A $3,000,000,000 BASIS 


DESPERATE FIGHT has been won, and only after 
A “Years of struggle, after weary months of sacrifice and 
striving, after weeks of deferred hope and doleful days of 
defeated aspirations.’’ In other words, Director Lord of the 
Budget Bureau, stirred to enthusiasm, announces that Federal 
expenditures have for the first time since the World War been 
brought below $3,000,000,000. This seems to the Washington 
Star ‘‘a great accomplishment,”’ and many papers join in con- 
gratulating the Budget Bureau on having reached this goal after 
a three years’ intensive campaign. At the same time, President 
Coolidge speaks of the exceptional nature of a surplus like the 
$599,000,000 one expected this year in such a way, to quote the 
Washington Post, as ‘to discourage any further reduction in any 
revenue taxes in the next session of Congress.’”’ While the 
President’s views of the Government’s fiscal resources in 1928 
“may lean to the side of conservatism,” the New York World 
thinks ‘‘he has made a good ease against the half-billion tax-cut 
which some Congressmen are advoeating.’”’ Another Democratic 
paper, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, remarks: 


“Proposals have been heard for using all or part of this sum 
for flood relief, for agricultural aid, for new naval construction, 
and for various other purposes. The President’s reminder that 
tax-reduction hinges on continued economy is in effect a notice 
to all concerned to go slow with plans for disposing of the surplus 
by extra appropriations.” 


Yet protests come from other Democratic papers against 
collecting from the taxpayers so much more money than the 
Government needs to pay its bills each year. And the New York 
Evening Post is convinced that despite the President’s apparent 
attitude, ‘with the Presidential election just over the horizon, 
the battle for drastic tax-reduction, regardless of the debt, will 
doubtless be renewed in Congress this winter.” 

General Lord, Director of the Budget Bureau, determined 
in 1923 to bring annual Federal expenditures down to three 
billions. In that fiscal year the figure was $3,294,627,529.16; 
at the end of 1924 it was $3,048,677,965.34; in 1925 there was 
an apparent setback, and expenditures ran up to $3,063,105,- 
332.26; 1926 was another year of disappointment, with an 
expenditure of $3,097,611,822.81. The most recent estimate of a 
Treasury surplus for the current year, 1927, of $599,000,000, means 
that the total expenditure for the year will be $2,975,235,050, 


Is an airship propelled by a system of roukere possible 
(pp. 20 and 21). 

Who invented the phonograph——Thomas. A. Edison or 
Charles Cros? (pp. 22 and 23). 

How do poisons operate in the human or animal system? 
(p. 22). 

17. Can fishes tell colors? (p. 23). 

18. How much money is the U. S. Government spending this 

year? (p. 12). 

19. Does President Coolidge expect big Treasury surpluses 
to continue? (p. 12). 

How many decorations and medals have been awarded to 
Colonel Lindbergh for his transatlantic flight? (p. 8). 

What American scientific society presented Colonel Lind- 
bergh with a medal which has been bestowed upon but 
seven other men in almost forty years? (p. 8). 

What country now leads the world in commercial avia- 
GION Dyelel) 

What American developed the hydroairplane, or flying 
boat? (p. 9). 

What two aviators first made a non-stop flight across the 
United States? (p. 10). 

How many miles have been flown in British commercial 
aviation for every loss of life? (p. 11). 


14. 
15. 
16. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


Leaving the $3,000,000,000 victory to the Director-General, 
President Coolidge in his speech on the same occasion called 


attention to the practically assured surplus of $599,000,000, this 


year, because of exceptional items of income and to an estimated 
surplus of $338,000,000 in 1928, and perhaps even less in 1929. 
Speaking in general, the President said: 


‘Tn considering the possibility of tax-reduction, we must keep 
in mind that our revenue laws can not be written from the stand- 
point of a single year, but must be expected to yield adequate 
revenue over a period of years. It is essential, therefore, to dis- 
count temporary and non-recurring items and to base the esti- 
mated revenue on those resources which ean be looked upon as 
essentially permanent in character. We have no fear our present 
revenue laws will not produce ample income to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Government. But this does not justify an enlarge- 
ment of our expenditure program. Rather does it dictate and 
demand that we make renewed effort to keep within our present 
expenditures. One thing is certain. 
holding expenditures at about their present level, hope of 
further tax-reduction will be gone.’ 


This statement of our financial position brings congratulations — 
“Sobering and wholesome,” the — 


from friendly newspapers. 
Chicago Daily News calls it. The Providence Journal thinks it 
admirable that a nation so amazingly rich as ours “‘should give 
to the world an example of economy, rather than of profligacy, 
in the conduct of its government in its post-war days.” 

But some Democratic papers are a trifle uneasy. The Bir- 
mingham News, for instance, objects to the President’s failure to 
advocate a substantial tax-reduction, and asks: 


“What right has the American Government, or any other 
government, to tax its people $5.99 each more than is necessary 
to earry on its affairs in the year 1927? 

“What right has the American Government, or any other 
government, to tax its people each $3.38 more than will be re- 
quired to conduct its business in 1928?” 


Unless we succeed in > 


While withholding no praise from the Presidential economy | 
program, several papers dislike Mr. Coolidge’s talk of our being ) 


an example, in his words, ‘‘not alone to the other governments of 
this country, but to other nations of the world.”’ The Milwaukee 
Journal finds here a distinet ‘‘lack of modesty, 
ington News suggests that “such a thriftier-than-thou attitude 


” and the Wash- © 


7. ’ . ; - | 
on America’s part seems unlikely to improve relations, economic 


and political, with our foreign debtors.” 
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TOUGH ON THE PILGRIM POLITICIANS! 
—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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LONESOME PINE HAS LOTS OF COMPANY NOW 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 
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THE PRESIDENT GOES TO THE BLACK HII 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 
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—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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—Hoff in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian, 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE BLACK HILLS VACATION 
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MR. DAWES RAPS THE “CAREER MEN” 


HAT IS THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE—if any 

\ \ —of the recent commencement address of Vice- 

President Dawes to the graduates of Washington 
University, at St. Louis, in which he declared that important 
diplomatic negotiations should be confided as much as possible 
to outstanding citizens of known ability who have been in 
close contact with American sentiment? Is this a criticism of 
the appointment of Ambassador Gibson, a “career man’’ in the 
State Department, as head of the American mission to the Dis- 
armament Conference, as some say, or is it a criticism of ‘‘career 
men” in general, as others believe? And if so, is it justified? 
Certainly, remarks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “his words chal- 
lenge attention, for his opposition to the promotion of “eareer 
men’ in American diplomacy runs counter to the view usually 
held that this method is consistent with the best interests of the 
Foreign Service.” 

General Dawes, explains the New York Evening World, ‘‘con- 
siders the ‘career man’ satisfactory for routine duties, but often 
disqualified for the more important conferences.’’ And, points 
out the Chicago Tribune, ‘“‘he is more than an amateur on the 
subject of efficient diplomacy.’ According to this ‘‘home-town” 
paper of the Vice-President’s: 


““General Dawes, when American member of the Interallied 
Board of Military Supply, was confronted by almost daily prob- 
lems in practical diplomacy under stress of war, and his success 
in their solution, known abroad even more than at home, un- 
doubtedly marked him for choice as head of the International 
Commission on Reparations.”’ 


Said Mr. Dawes in his St. Louis commencement address: 


“The custom of calling economic conferences, disarmament 
conferences and other meetings of a similar character received 
its great impetus in the experiences of the war. 

“War emergency rapidly eliminated from influence the men 
constitutionally unable to relinquish individual or national power 
for the demonstrated common good. As it continued, there were 
steadily forced into leadership able, courageous and reasonable 
men, for an endangered public instinctively and readily accepts 
such guidanee. This experience demonstrated the incalculable 
damage which may be done at critical times by small men in 
high places. : 

“War lessons, therefore, should make us distrustful of too 
great an extension of the policy on the part of any government of 
educating and using career men for diplomacy. Career men, 
capable of a career, can be and now are being used in our diplo- 
macy, but care must be taken lest the development of a right 
seniority in promotion, which ruins the effectiveness of a peace- 
time army when thrust into war, does not have its dire results 
on the future of American diplomacy. 

“The policy of promoting career men by our State Department 
should be maintained to that extent which as far as possible will 
prevent diplomatic appointments because of political considera- 
tions alone. But if the United States is to maintain its prestige 
and properly protect its interests in the new diplomacy of the 
world, no internal policy of appointments must interfere with 
the selection for important negotiations of those whose qualifica- 
tions have been tested by the successful bearing of great re- 
sponsibility in times of emergency.” 


“The Vice-President,” explains the New York Times, “had 
no special appointee or conference in mind. Least of all should 
it be inferred that he sought to rebuke the President for entrusting 
the leadership of the American delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference to a man of only ambassadorial rank.’? As the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce points out: 


“What Vice-President Dawes is concerned with is the possi- 
bility that the welfare of the country may be injured during 
future negotiations by reason of the ineptitude of some ‘career 
man’ who may have obtained his high office merely as a 
matter of routine. 

“Americans who take up diplomacy as a lifework should have 
something to look forward to. But career men should not be 
assured of a monopoly of the important diplomatic posts. The 


ft 
appointing power—the President—should retain his right to 
pick and choose.” 


“The United States needs a new diplomatic organization,” is 
the flat declaration of the Chicago Tribune, “‘and Vice-President 
Dawes supports this conviction with his experienced views.” 
As the New York World goes on to explain: 


“here are two kinds of ‘career men.’ The first kind consists 
of men making a career in one field. The second consists of 
men making a career for themselves wherever there is a good 
post vacant. 

“The growing criticism of the ‘career men’ ought to be cen- 
tered on these latter. They are professional diplomats, but 
they are not in any sense experts. They are in effect a rather 
close corporation of rich and favored individuals who arrange 
among themselves for their own promotion to the best posts. 
They are trained in the etiquette of diplomacy, but few of them 
have any real experience in any part of the world, or any thorough 
erasp of the economic and political problems with which they 
have to deal. They tend to be shut in within their social set. 

“Tt is this inner clique of the State Department which is ~ 
bringing career diplomacy into disrepute. The trouble with 
them is simply that they are not making a career of diplomacy; 
they are making careers for themselves. It will be necessary in 
the course of time to break up this clique, for it begins already 
to exhibit all the deadening qualities of a self-satisfied bu- 
reaucracy. 

“The foundation of any sound Foreign Service must consist of 
‘career men’ who have become expert. But above them, in 
the posts where the important decisions have to be made, there 
must be room for men of larger business and political experience 
than the professional diplomat can normally hope to acquire.” 


On the other hand, two experienced Washington correspon- 
dents—Henry Suydam, of the Brooklyn Hagle, and W. W. Jer- 
mane, of the Seattle 7’%mes—conclude from years of observation 
at the capital that ‘‘career men”’ are a great improvement over 
the old system of hand-picking our foreign representatives. 
“Mr. Dawes,” says The Eagle’s correspondent, ‘has all the self- 
confidence of the successful business man, and he is doubtless 
an exponent of that attractive, but somewhat fallacious theory, 


. that business men are able to take over any kind of affair, do- 


mestic or foreign, and do a more effective job than a person who 
has devoted his life to the public service.’’ 'The important ques- 
tion, thinks Mr. Jermane, is whether the new policy of turning 
important posts in the diplomatic service over to ‘‘career men” 
does not show a marked improvement ‘‘over the spoils system.” 
In this correspondent’s opinion: 


“That question, without reservation, can be answered in the 
affirmative. 

“There never will be an ideal government as long as there are 
no ideal people to run it, but under the new arrangement the 
United States has made diplomacy a vocation, with the result 
that for the first time political graft is being shut out, and in its 
place young men of character, special educational training, and 
good address are taking the entrance examinations, with a view 
to devoting their lives to this field of activity. 

““We have frankly imitated Great Britain and the other older 
Governments of Europe, which, for more than a hundred years, 
have had the world’s best equipped diplomatic agents. In our 
old hit-and-miss way, we occasionally sent good men to the more 
important capitals, but the general average of fitness and ability 
of our diplomatic corps was very low. 

“The implied criticism of Mr. Dawes applies to every depart- 
ment of government in its initial stages. He seems to regret that 
our delegation to the Geneva naval conference is not stronger. 
than it is. The explanation lies in the fact that outstanding 
men of international experience never have been scarcer in the 
United States than at the present moment. It was necessary to 
turn to the ‘career’ men. 

“The only way to find out if the new system will work is by 
trying it out; and this is as good a time as any, in view of the 
inabilit4 of the President to find suitable men in private life.” 


Finally, observes the Baltimore Sun: ‘The advantages of 
a diplomatic service outside the reach of ‘lame ducks’ and other 
political compensations are too obvious to need enumeration. 
And criticisms that only rich young college graduates are getting 
into the calling nowadays are for the most part silly,” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


An extensi i 
( ension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue good die young. Possibly, in this braz it’ esis 
‘St. Paul Dispatch. ee eer 


Wonper bow the Vermont hay crop is goi 
going to be handl 
this year?—Arkansas Gazette. i sa 


Art any rate, the Atlantic Ocean seems to know when it’ 
k > , en it 
licked.—New York Herald Tribune. : 


TxuEsE Mississippi Valley farmers who were seekin i 
/.5 i : g farm relief 
didn’t ask to be relieved entirely.— El Paso Times. 


Prrnars the juvenile crime wave may be attributed to the 
passing of the wood-shed.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


CHINA hasn’t borrowed anything from us, so we won’t owe 
anything on its war.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuer reason Calvin is 
afraid to assemble Con- 
gress now is that one 
flood at a time is all he 
ean stand.— Dallas News. 


TrRAVELnote says kan- 
garoo mice are rapidly 
increasing. No doubt 
to meet the short-skirt 
situation.—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 


Ir begins to look as 
tho the volatile French 
are in the mood to lke 
us again if we could all 
visit them by airplane. 
—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


_In their climb to fame, few, except aviators, find it only one 
flight up.—Virginian-Pilot. 


Ecuoes will have a pleasant vacation in the Black Hills this 
summer.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Poxitics makes strange bedfellows, but they soon get accus- 
tomed to the same bunk.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE U. S. marine corps is kept busy because some of the back- 
ward nations are so forward.—San Diego Times. 


THE long skirt is said to be coming back, but we hope it never 
gets here if the price is in proportion.— Dallas News. 


One of the most annoying things about Soviet Russia is that 
she’s still managing to 
get along.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


AN increase in air traf- 
fic may cause the adver- 
tisers to lay their bill- 
boards flat on the ground. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir deforestation con- 
tinues, flood sufferers of 
bs the future will not have 
INS PIN eh er a single log to float on. 
: ee ? —Florence Herald. 


A NEW $5,000,000 
university is to be built 
near Hollywood. The de- 
mand for college come- 
dies must be increasing. 


—San Diego Times. 


Trisnotsurprizing that 


CHARLES LINDBERGH’S 


engine never missed a 
beat, but that is more 
than can be said of the 
poetry written about 
him.—I ndianapolis Star. 


Tub way the Chinese 
have been acting up 
lately, we are in favor 
of China for Chinese, 
until we ean think of 
something worse.—A mer- 
ecan Lumberman. 


A NEW dance some- 
thing like the Charleston 
fs to be tried in London. A new dance something like a dance 
would, we fear, be too much to expect.—Punch. 


We wonder how it would be to arrange to divert the next 
Mississippi flood to Texas, where it could spread out and not be 
noticed particularly —Ohio State Journal. 


Tur Lirerary Diaust has unearthed a hammer thirty years 
old and worn by striking 360,000,000 blows. The name of the 
reformer who used it is unknown.—Santa Barbara Press. 


Tun United States Coast and Geodetic Survey claims it has 
traced the recent terrific earthquake to West China. Well, it 
certainly sounds reasonable enough.—Nashville Banner. 


A Frencu alchemist is positive that he has solved the problem 
of turning base metals into gold. Well, then, maybe we’ll get 
part of the war debt in the course of time.— Nashville Banner. 


Dr. Nicuouas Murray Burier and Wayne Wheeler are 
thinking about the need of a third party, and a third party will 
be needed, to separate ’em, if they do any of their thinking in the 
same place.—Louisville Times. 


Herpwrorore Lindbergh has been bold. Hereafter he will have 
to watch his step. Everybody cheers him now, but let him come 
out in favor of the missing link, small families, free speech, 
Volstead, censorship, or anything like that, and see what will 
happen to him.—New York Times. 


IT IS A BIG RELIEF TO BE LOOKING UP INSTEAD OF DOWN 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Lindbergh in Brussels 
should have eaptured the 
heart of King Albert. 
The ace always takes the 
king.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir is pretty hard to 
believe in this evolution 
theory after listening to 
a radio program. It 
looks like we are about 
where we started. — 
American Lumberman. 


Tur ‘‘Heebe-Jeebies,” 
according to an evening 
paper, is a dance, not a complaint. But that’s what they said 
about the Charleston at first.—Punch. 


We know where Calvin Coolidge is going to spend the summer, 
but a great many politicians are worried over where he is going 
to spend the next four years.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


GerMan papers say that ‘powerful influences” kept Lind- 
bergh from Berlin, thus paying one more compliment to the 
drawing power of home and mother.—New York Evening Post. 


Tip refusal of an inmate of the Warrensville workhouse to 
accept a legacy of $30,000 arouses the grave suspicion that he 
is being confined in the wrong institution.—Columbus Dispatch. 


THERE are just two kinds of people in this world. One 
kind is trying to get free advertising into the newspapers. 
I can’t think of the other kind just now.— Mesa (Ariz.) Journal- 
Tribune. 


Tu Mississippi flood has reduced the cotton crop by at least 
2,000,000 bales, but there will be enough left so that the mammy- 
song writers won’t have to seek something new to rime with 
forgotten.—El Paso Times. 


Tan Lirerary Diarstr has unearthed a hammer which it 
estimates has struek 360,000,000 blows. — It is thought by some 
to have been the one used to call the famous Madison Square 
Garden convention to order.— Detroit News. 


= 
COMMENT | 


SPAIN AGAIN FACES TOWARD LIBERTY 


May 31, we are told, when the military dictator, Gen. 

Primo de Rivera, issued a proclamation announcing 
that the long-awaited National Assembly will be) called on 
September 13, exactly four years after the coup d’état which 
placed him in power, and will proceed to formulate a brand- 
new Constitution and a new Electoral law establishing universal 
suffrage and absolute freedom of the ballot. 


A iiey BOMBSHELL was exploded in Spain on 


A SPANISH CARTOONIST SPEAKS OUT 


“After four years of dictatorship, the progress we have made amounts 


. to—exactly nothing.” —Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 


The members of this Constituent Assembly, as the Associated 
Press points out, will be drawn from various classes of society, 
but will all be chosen by the present Government, whose ideas of 
liberty they will be expected to embody in the new Constitution. 
As soon as the Assembly has done its work, according to the 
dictator’s promise, elections will be held for members of Parlia- 
ment, and this new Parliament or Cortes, the first to assemble 
in more than four years, will be asked to ratify the basic charter 
thus created. As the Premier-Dictator promises absolute free- 
dom at the parliamentary election, his Government will on that 
oceasion undergo its first popular test of approval or dis- 
approval. 

Among the many duties of the Assembly, according to the 
Madrid correspondents, will be that of investigating the work of 
all the administrations for the past twenty years, fixing responsi- 
bility for acts considered detrimental to the country, and placing 


important evidence, if any, before the civil courts. By thici 
means, the General’s enemies say, the acts of the present dic-: 
tatorship are to have the semblance of popular approval. 

Gen. Primo de Rivera declares in his proclamation that he re~ 
gards the new Constitution as of the utmost importance, adding 
that it will amount to a virtual regeneration of Spain’s whold 
political system. The trend of his thought is indicated by hisi 
warning that whatever the choice for new members of Parlia 
ment, the people must beware of ‘‘Russian ideas” such as he 
says are “‘ being retailed” throughout Europe, and particularly im 
Spain. His statement ends with a plea to the women voters, 
urging the mothers of Spain to think, when they cast theini 
ballots, of the coming generations rather than of the present. 

As a fitting preliminary to this important step toward con- 
stitutional liberty, the censorship which has gagged the press: 
of Spain for the last four years was suddenly lifted on the twenty~ 
fifth anniversary of King Alfonso’s coronation. This act im 
itself, say the Madrid correspondents, offers substantial evidence) 
that, with the Moroccan problem temporarily out of the way, 
and with the rebellious movements in several units of the artillery; 
corps quickly supprest, Gen. Primo de Rivera is now seriously» 
addressing himself to the problem of a return to civil governmenti 
and free institutions. His restoration of freedom of the press,, 
we are told, was expressly intended to permit editorial expression 
on the best means of returning to constitutional life. As proof 
of this, the fact is cited that the discussion was launched at once: 
by La Nacion, of Madrid, in an editorial attributed to General 
de Rivera himself. That paper said: 


““We deem it proper now to convoke the country’s press tow 
an open debate on three fundamental points, as follows: 

“First: The need of a Constitution. 

“Second: The Constitution must be new. 

“Third: How is it to be created? 

“Above and before all we must state our opinion that the: 
Constitution as it stands must be changed.”’ 


The Spanish press has not been slow to take up the challenge’ 
thus laid down by the Directorate, expressing its opinion inf 
emphatic terms, and clearly indicating the dilemma that must bes 
faced. Some editors, it will be seen, criticize what they regard as# 
an attempt to “‘resurrect’’ a Constitution that has been dead! 
four years, while others hold that the creation of a new Con-+ 
stitution is impossible save under the guaranties of the old.. 
Following are some of the editorial utterances on the subject! 
prior to the Premier-Dictator’s announcement of the National! 


Assembly. El Debate, of Madrid, organ of the Right, had this to t 
say: 


“The only means of passing from one régime to another must } 
be through the convocation of a National Assembly. We must | 
frankly acknowledge that very little political improvement has + 
taken place from September 15, 1923, to date, since precious time ¢ 
has been lost, and the foundations for a new system have not} 
been laid down. We believe that only through the formation of a 
strong political party, based on religious faith and justice, can | 
stability be achieved.’’ 


Another Conservative paper, La Epoca, of Madrid, took a: 
somewhat different view, saying: 


“The only sane and logical step is the full and complete re-> 
establishment of the Constitution of 1876, which was in vigor ° 
until September 13, 1923. If we want to reform it or to make any ° 
change in it, we must achieve that end through legal means. 
The Cortes should be convoked as usual, and its members should | 
be the only ones legitimately empowered to make the desired 
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shanges. When we have a Parliament again, we shall all discuss 
what is best for Spain. To-day, we can not discuss it, because 
the Constitution is still in existence, and only a Parliament 
slected by the people can have the power to change Tyas 


More drastic in his indictment is the editor of El Sol, also of 
Madrid, who declares: 


“Our first impulse was not to comment on the proposal, but 
we do not wish to see our silence misinterpreted in case the con- 
stitutional reform is achieved by illegal means. 

“We do not see what good can be derived from such a dis- 
cussion as this, since it is impossible to adopt or discuss a Con- 
stitution while the country lives under a dictatorship. The 
Constitution of Spain may be suspended, but it is by no means 
abolished. 

“Four years have passed, and the Constitution is still suspended 
in spite of the fact that the announced aims of the Dictatorship 
have been attained, namely, the solution of the Moroccan muddle, 
the death of the old political parties, and the administrative 
reorganization of the country.” 


Ex-minister Bergamin says in Hl Imparcial, also of Madrid: 


“The Constitution of 1876 is very much alive, as can be seen 
by the celebration of the King’s coronation. It has only been 
suspended by the Dictatorship. It is the most perfect Con- 
stitution in existence in the world.” 


The same paper observes editorially: 


_*“The present Constitution is flexible enough to permit certain 
important changes without a total modification, and this is much 
to be preferred, since a new Constitution would only aggravate 
certain differences and resurrect the problems that divided 
Spain. in the early eighties. We believe that a neutral govern- 
ment, composed of men devoid of private political ambitions, 
could lay the following reforms before the electors: Readjust- 
ment of parliamentary representation, reform of the Senate, 
reform of relations between the Executive and Legislative 
branches, reform of Justice. These could be presented to the 
voters and passed upon in free elections which would really 
voice the people’s will, and the changes meriting the people’s 
endorsement would be stamped with an undisputed authority.” 


_ The opinion of the element most hostile to the dictator’s group 
was thus voiced by El Liberal, of Madrid, organ of the Left, before 
the censorship was lifted and the free election announced: - 


“Let us be explicit on this point. The Constitution can be 
suspended for any length of time, since no specific limit is set for 
its duration; but the Constitution can not be reformed without 
putting it again into full force. To change it by dictatorial decree 
would not be a reform. It would simply be a violation. 

“Tf we are all at one in proclaiming the need of a reform of the 
Constitution, the first thing is to reestablish fully all constitu- 
tional guaranties before engaging in further discussion. How 
are the people to express their opinion on the subject if they are 
deprived of free speech and a free press? We can not understand 
what can be the Directorate’s objection to a full reestablishment 
of free speech and a frank appeal to the people through the 
pallot-box. 

“The oft-repeated argument, that the ‘old parties’ would get 
into action again, is preposterous. Being in touch with popular 
‘opinion throughout the country, we can positively declare that 
nobody wants the old parties back. In a frank appeal to the 
electorate, the men responsible for Spain’s disasters would he 
routed. The new Cortes would be totally different from the 
Governments we had before 1923, and the Constitutional re- 
forms would be sure of success.”’ 


El Liberal de Jaen seems to sum up the prevailing opinion in 


Liberal circles when it says: 


“Granting that the Constitution has only been suspended, as 
was officially declared by the Directorate itself on September 13, 
1923, if it is reestablished as it stood, full punishment should 
be meted out to those who violated it. There is no way out of the 
dilemma. What Constitutional rights had the ten generals who 
engineered the coup d'état of September 13, (1925? Do they 
fall clearly under the provisions of the Constitution? Mhat is 
the point upon which revolves the whole question— the desire 
to have the coup a état declared constitutional and valid, which is, 
of course, an arduous task.” 


A HINDU CONDEMNS THE LEAGUE 


sc LEAGUE OF ROBBERS” is the phrase applied to 

the League of Nations by a cultured Hindu who has 

just returned to India from Geneva, and who has 
decided that the new institution is merely ‘‘a device invented 
by the Imperialist nations to consolidate and extend their ill- 
gotten gains.’”’ Babu Ramanda Chatterjee, M. A., a highly 
intellectual Brahman of Bengal, is the man, and he is the editor 
of The Modern Review and Prabasi of Caleutta. He went to 
Geneva at the invitation of the League of Nations itself, which 
offered to bear all his expenses. His inquiry, we are told, led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and activities of 
the League that he preferred to pay his expenses out of his own 


SPAIN’S DIOTATOR IN ACTION 


A British view of how De Rivera subdued the revolt in the army. 


—The Star (London). 


pocket, and since his return home he has given frank and vigorous 
expression to his views. According to a speech delivered by Mr. 
Chatterjee in Caleutta, as reported in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of that city— 


“The League practically means a League of white people. 
An ex-President of the League (Mr. Benes) frankly confessed in 
a League meeting: ‘The work accomplished by the League of 
Nations in the past year . . . constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of the world.’ If the 
robber nations of Europe gave up robbery, the new organization 
might lead to the improvement of the world; but if it aims at the 
evolution of Europe it means practically the enslavement of the 
world.” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. Chatterjee, makes it im- 
possible for the League to help any nation that is struggling 


to be free. He declares: 


‘Tn these days of ‘advanced’ civilization, people have imbibed 
the habit of hiding the true color of everything, and at present 
whenever a big Power annexes a territory and thus becomes 1ts 
virtual ruler, they are apt to eall it a mandated territory. Ex- 
ploitation and enslavement nowadays go by the name of ‘sacred 
trust of civilization.” 

Mr. Chatterjee adds that there are other mandates than those 
issued by this “league of robbers,’ including the mandate from 


God which ordains ‘that all are to be free in every walk of life.” 
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RED TACTICS DISTURB THE NEAR EAST 


66 HO SUPS WITH THE DEVIL must needs have 

a long spoon,” seems to be the moral drawn by the 

European press from the recent disclosures of the 
London Times regarding Communist activities in the Near East. 
Much the same conclusion is reached by the press of Turkey 
and Greece, the only two Near Eastern countries which are 
attempting the supping feat in question by maintaining diplo- 
matie relations with Moscow. In this connection the semi- 
official Turkish Djowmhouriet of Constantinople publishes an 
interview with the Foreign Minister of the Angora Government, 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, in which that official says: 


“Turkey, notwithstanding her treaty of alliance with Russia, 
desires to maintain the best possible relations with the Western 
Powers. In other words, the 
Angora Government declares 
that its alliance with Russia 
is dictated by purely political 
motives, and that therefore 
our Government does not in 
the least like to come into con- 
tact with the rest of the social 
teachings that emanate from 
Moscow. Communism under 
any aspect has no place in 
Turkey, and for this reason we 
forbid any communistic actiy- 
ity in our country. Moscow 
knows that very well, and has 
never attempted to carry on 
communistic propaganda in 
Turkey. Constantinople is 
used by Russia as a port of 
transit for its communistic 
merchandise, which is chiefly 
directed to other countries, and 
more especially to Greece and 
Jugoslayia.”’ 


Views similar to those of 
the Turkish Foreign Minister 
also are voiced by the Turkish 
daily Milliet, of Angora, in 
which we read that ‘Turkey, 
notwithstanding its excellent 
relations with Moscow, will 
not stand for any sort of Bol- 
shevistie activity on its terri- 
tory. The Turkish nation is 
firmly resolved to curb all 
such activities.” 

Touching upon the celebra- 
tion of May Day in Turkey, the Constantinople correspondent 
of the Athens Prota has something to say in this connection, 
as follows: 


“The Angora Government had decided to forbid any sort of 
manifestation on May Day, and accordingly the proper orders 
were given to all the authorities. The Constantinople prole- 
tariat is made up of the minor employees of the different branches 
of transportation, such as street-cars, railways, the tunnel be- 
tween the quarters of Galata and Pera, and the numerous 
steamboats plying between the city and the suburbs of the 
Bosporus and the Isles of the Princes. Some small tobacco 
factories and flour-mills furnish their quotas to organized labor. 
The class-conscious workers have no center of their own, and 
no representation in Angora. When the council of these workers 
applied to the Prefect of Constantinople for a permit to lessen 
the transportation services on May Day, so as to give the em- 
ployees a chance to celebrate, this official turned to Angora for 
instruction. The central Government refused to permit any 
curtailment of the service, and May Day passed without any 
incident, the workers confining themselves to adorning their 
respective vehicles with flowers, as was the custom from ‘non- 
Communist days.” ‘ 


Another Constantinople correspondent, writing for the Athens 


“The European balance of power seems to be a little uncertain, 
Owing to the movements of the Bear.”’ 


Konstantinoupolis, shows up the difficulties of the situation from 
a different angle, saying: 


“The Angora’ Government, under pressure from Moscow, has 
agreed to ally itself with Jugoslavia, on condition that should the 
Jugoslavs be attacked by the Bulgarians, Turkey should attack 
Bulgaria in turn, whereas Jugoslavia would assume the obliga- 
tion to move against Italy should this Power attempt to land 
troops on Turkish soil in Asia Minor. . . . Turkey was reluctant 
to enter this arrangement, as she does not like to get involved 
in the Balkans, and the British and Italian ambassadors in 
Angora are doing all they can to prevent the Turks from entering 
such an alliance with the Jugoslavs, in view of the fact that Soviet 
influence is very strong over the Turkish Government just now.” 


The Soviet authorities, according to a Constantinople cor- 
respondent of the Athens Hmpros, have issued a public denial 
of the London Times’s state- 
ment attributing to the Soviet 
mission a subversive and revo- 
lutionary activity in Turkey. 
All these accusations, the Rus- 
sians say, are simply ‘“‘wild 
stories circulated in order to 
embroil the two countries, 
whereas all the Soviet Bureau 
does in Turkey is to replenish 
the resources of Russia and at 
the same time to sell Russian 
products abroad.’”’ The Greek 
correspondent, however, evi- 
dently does not altogether ac- 
cept this statement of the case, 
for he adds: ‘‘The present 
policy of Turkey is based on 
the maintenance of peace, 
and therefore the Angora Goy- 
ernment will never permit the 
soil of Turkey to become the 
ground for Communist ac- 
tivity and propaganda against 
the Near East.” 

At the same time the Bul- 
garian Svoboda Ili Smert prints 
an article in which the leaders 
of the “‘Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization”’ 
are roundly denounced for 
allowing themselves to be used 
as catspaws by the Com- 
This paper, which is intensely nation- 


CARVERIS 


—FK ladderadatsch (Berlin). 


munists of Moscow. 
alistic, says: 


‘The reasons for which the I. M. R. O. has been founded were 
of a strictly political and national character, and had nothing to 
do with the present ideas and opinions of either Socialists or 
Bolsheviks. The older leaders of this movement have always 
been very careful not to flirt with certain parties that wanted to 
use the Macedonian question for the advancement of their own 
selfish ends. Macedonia should never become involved in a 
class struggle. The recent attempts of Bolshevism to put itself 
at the head of the Macedonian movement betray either a lack 
of knowledge of this entire question, or a desire to use that ques- 
tion for other purposes.”’ 


Greek opinion is reflected in the disclosures of the Athens 
Helliniki, which for two weeks ran serially the details of the 
activities of the Third International in the Balkans, and espe- 
cially in Greece. These widely read articles showed that the 
revolutionary organization of the Third International, so far 
as it affects the Balkans, is run from Vienna, and has ramifi- 


cations all over the Near East. The Athens Proia, in this con- 
nection, says editorially; 
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“Notwithstanding Greek participation in the campaign against 
the Ulkvaine, which was undertaken by Venizelos without the 
4/ sanction of the Greek people, Greece has maintained a most cor- 

rect attitude toward the Soviets. If Soviet Russia did not 
maintain this same attitude between 1920 and 1922, at which 
time she so amply supplied Mustafa Kemal’s Army with arms 
and money, that is something which we all must forget. We 
wish to maintain with the Soviets normal relations that will 
make for better commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, inasmuch as Greece is not a grain-producing country, and 
the Russian market comes in so much more handy than the 
distant grain market of America. But there is no doubt that, 
as we in Greece refrain from meddling in the internal affairs of 
Russia, so the Soviet must let alone the social status quo of 
Greece. They must cease their propaganda, which in the end 
‘is a propaganda directed against Greek territorial integrity.” 


FRANCE EXTOLS LINDBERGH’S EDUCATION 


RAISE FOR LINDBERGH runs like a silver thread 
through the entire French press of the present time. A 
typical comment 
is that of Le 
Civique, of Paris, whose 


Progres 


editor recalls a certain 
cartoon showing an air- 
plane poised high above 
‘the sea. ‘‘Isita French- 
man, an Englishman, or 
an American?”’ one spec- 
tatoris asking. And the 
other replies: “It is a 
man.” Taking this as 
his text, the editor con- 
tinues: ‘‘Glory to Lind- 
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‘*Sensibility tempers the impetuosities of courage, it gives to a 
man the nobility of heart which surpasses all other virtues. 
Think of Lindbergh, and of how, a few minutes after his fantastic 
whirl of activities, when he was-nearing the limit of his strength, 
he had only one thought: ‘I want to visit the house where 
Nungesser lived before his last fitght, and I want to go and pay 
homage at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier.’ 

“Finally, intelligence. It permits the superior utilization of 
the three other qualities, vitality, courage, and sensibility. We 
no longer live in those primitive times when the victory went 
to the strongest and boldest. Lindbergh has all the energetic 
qualities, but he adds to these the technical training indispensable 
to the aviator. This ‘Flying Fool,’ as he has been ealled, is like 
Hamlet: he has only the appearance of insanity. The passion 
for sport is too deeply anchored in him for him to go and risk 
in one mad adventure the chance of living through others. 

‘‘He sets out for Paris in an airplane which he knows perfectly, 
upon which he has practised, in which he has traversed in twenty- 
one hours the 4,500 kilometers which separate San Diego from 
New York. Speed being a prime element of success in his flight, 
he places his seat very far back in order to reduce the resistance 
of the wind. He keeps his landing wheels and carries three 
days’ provisions and a 
little life-boat. All these 
precautions show a well- 
poised intelligence in this 
Flying Fool. The union 
of good judgment and 
extreme audacity is one 
of the characteristic traits 
of the American spirit.” 


What clearly distin- 


guishes American from 
European education, in 
the opinion of this dis- 
eerning French critic, is 
something that can be 


bergh, who has made Se summed up in_ three 
us proud of being men! oye ines points, namely: Constant 
The whole world has a inh a Ll a Gr aT TT al eare for the health of the 
felt his greatness. For tat is | a child and the training of 
the notable thing is the mT =: ey .. fi ft his muscles; respect for 
unanimity of the wel- Hi itt \ = ARMA mT ch Mest his personality and the 
come given to this youth. aati AAA a AAR, SN development of his par- 
Truly, not one false note. LINDBERGH LANDING AT PARIS ticular aptitudes; en- 
An admiration without “Tet us smash everything! Let us carry everything away for souvenirs! Let us couragement of free 


reticences, without jeal- 
ousy, without vulgar na- 
_tionalism!”’ 
The American system of education which helped to shape 
this heroic youth’s character is the theme of an article by Raymond 
Gérard in L’Echo des Sports, of Paris, in which he says: 


“The marvelous exploit achieved by Charles Lindbergh was 
due to exceptional qualities of courage and cool judgment. 
But one can say also that it is a product of the advantages of 
American education. Lindbergh, in physique and in morale, 
is a representative type of the younger generation of Americans. 

“There is a world of difference between the shaping of minds 
in France and the preparation for life in America. French 
education is an affair of classes, of lessons, of studies, during 
which we pitchfork into the mind of the student the innumerable 
matters of school curriculums. The brain of a French high-school 
pupil is like a steamer trunk into which one packs a lot of widely 
different articles without regard to the destination of the tourist. 

“American education is not at all like that. Before setting 
a big pile of books before the pupil, the teacher asks himself: 
‘Where are we going? What is the ideal to be attained?’ The 
Greeks sought happiness through beauty. Modern nations seek 
to dominate by foree. Allright! Force is not obtained through 
books. For one sage we have ten men of action. Seience can 
help, but the source of energy lies in character.” 


Let a nation forge souls, says M. Gérard, and success shall be 
He holds that the four bases of ideal character are 


its reward. 
vitality, courage, sensibility, and intelligence, and after defining 


the first two, he continues: 


show him what love is!” 


realization of the child’s 
tendencies, even if these 
by 


—Cyrano (Paris). 


are marked some 


eccentricity. Then he goes on to give this example: 


“Three or four years ago the students of a university took 
it into their heads to construct a theater in order to act their 
plays there, for dramatic art is very much in favor among the 
young people. The ambitious scheme is organized. <A special 
train with as many sleeping-berths as travelers, forty actors and 
musicians to transport every day, managers, scene shifters, ete. 
They play in a different city every night, thirty nights in sue- 
cession, and go to banquets, receptions, and balls besides. They 
break the record for energy. The undergraduates come home 
worn out but happy. They have done something. In America, 
in England, they do not rest from intellectual work with the 
going down of the sun. They find diversion in struggling against 
material difficulties. (The motor is always left running. 

“Tn vacation camps the young girls amuse themselves by 
reenacting the life of the red Indians. They dash through the 
country on horseback and dance around camp-fires singing songs 
of the Blackfeet and Sioux. 

“Lindbergh, the big blond boy with blue eyes, is the produet 
of an education that teaches how to apply all the known sciences, 
how to be inventive, ingenious, able to solve enigmas. His 
name is henceforth engraved upon all memories. In America 
his flight will be commented upon in the schools and his portrait 
will be hung on the wall beside that of Longfellow. And why 
not? All the poets are not confined to literature, There is a 
poetry of action. Those who achieve its rhythms deserve to 


be placed beside the masters of rime. In our age, to achieve 


. 9 ee 
means even more than to sing. 


THE ROCKET-SHIP OF THE FUTURE 


OLONEL LINDBERGH’S FEAT, with which the world 
is now ringing, will look like the expedition of a snail 
across the street when Max Vallier, a German astronomer 

and aviator, crosses the Atlantic in his ‘‘space-ship”’ with rocket- 
propulsion in a matter of two hours. Of course, Lindbergh has 


really done his stunt, 


whereas Vallier is sepa- 
rated from his by years 
of patient experiment; 
but his is no paper 
scheme. He is even now 
building a rocket-ship, in 
combination with an 
airplane, and by grad- 
ually increasing the im- 
portance of the rocket 
feature he hopes ulti- 
mately to ascend in a 
ship that is all rocket. 
Even the moon is not 
altogether beyond the 
limits of his speculation. 
Mr. Vallier explains his 
theories and his plans in 
Discovery (London). He 
writes: 


“What are distance, 
speed, and time? A hun- 
dred miles is a long way: 
four days’ march, if one 
attempt it afoot; for the 
cyclist a good days’ 
pedaling; for the express 
train not much over an 
hour’s steam; and a mere 
trifle over half an hour 
for the airplane. The 
shell froma modern long- 
distance gun would trav- 
erse the hundred miles in 
three to four minutes; 
speed, in fact, eliminates 
distance. 

“Our present type of 
flying-machine can never 
attempt this, however. 
The higher it reaches, 
the lighter is the atmos- 
phere and consequently 
the less its power. As 
the result present-day 
height records are re- 
strieted practically to 
what has already been accomplished—a mere eight or nine miles. 
This is insufficient. We must go higher—a hundred miles above 
the earth’s surface; five hundred miles even! 

“Tt is expected that by means of adjustable propellers, by a 
preliminary condensation of the air introduced through the 
carbureter, and by means of various special arrangements of 
apparatus, better climbing capabilities will be procured, and so 
enable heights of nine to ten miles or even twelve to fifteen miles 
to be attained. But we already know that the limits of such 
airplanes will be quickly reached. Preliminary condensing of 
the air causes an increasingly greater demand on power until at 
last the gain in motor effort through compression is equalized. 
Above these limits a propeller machine can never be successful 
and it is improbable that much over fifteen miles above the 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


Illustrations with this article from Discovery London. Reproduced by permission 


TO REACH NEW HEIGHTS WITH THE ROCKET-SHIP 


The first step proposed by an enthusiastic German experimenter is the airplane with 
auxiliary rockets which would attain a height of forty or fifty miles as compared 
with the eight or nine now attained by airplanes and balloons. 
the final rocket-ship which would climb 200 miles or more from the earth's surface, 
and might even, it is suggested, carry men to the moon. 

it should be remembered that a kilometer is about three-fifths of a mile. 


earth’s surface will be accomplished. Only a machine in which ; 
the method of working is quite independent of the surrounding ; 
air can open the path to the celestial spaces, and then only when ; 
it can develop sufficient power and carry fuel in great enough: 
quantity. 

“The only method likely to be suecessful is the rocket system. . 
This alone—not the can- - 
non shot!—gives any ' 
suggestion of likelihood, . 
especially if. we take : 
into consideration the: 
dispatch of living beings : 
into space. 

‘* According to the eal- . 
culations of Prof. A. von | 
Parseval, a giant airplane 
flying at a height of ten 
miles should travel from 
Berlin to New York in 
twenty-eight hours and 
forty minutes. The ma- 
chine would be of fifty 
tons weight, with cargo 
space for nine and a 
half tons. 

‘““Now consider the 
same flight with the 
rocket-ship proposed. 
The start would have to 
be at avery acute angle, 
80 degrees, so that the 
thin air stratum be 
quickly reached. After 
seventeen seconds the 
ship is caleulated to at- 
tain a speed of 400 meters 
per second at 3,000 
meters high; after thirty- 
five seconds at 20,000 
meters high, the rate of 
progress would be 800 
meters per second; and 
after forty-five seconds 
at 50,000 meters over 
the sea and seventy kilo- 
meters horizontal dis- 
tance from the starting- 
point, the horizontal 
speed would be 2,000 
meters per second. At 
this rate New York 
would be reached in an 
hour and a half. 

“For more than three 
years now we have been 
reading reports in the 
press about constructors 
in different civilized lands 
who are working on the 
d evelopment of high-capacity rockets. Professor Goddard will, 
it is stated, send greetings to the moon by a rocket which shall 
be of a duplicate nature, one rocket driven by powder within 
another rocket; Professor Oberth, one reads further, will send 
men to the moon and back in a rocket, the driving power of 
which shall be a fluid propellant. More modestly, von Hoefft 
of Vienna will send a Sondier adjustable rocket sixty miles into 
the unknown. 

‘There is another path of development in this sphere of 
activity, namely by way of the present airplane to the eventual 
see ae It is my intention to advance along this path. 
‘ t eran progress is being made with the investigation 
Ds hig -eapacity rocket with fluid propellant and a new ignition 
system. A small 7-10 foot model will be experimented with at 


Then would come 


In studying this diagram 
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first. From this start a normal ‘chaser’ airplane will be designed, 
into the wings of which will be fitted auxiliary rocket apparatus. 
In this manner it will be possible to study during flight the 
working of the rocket as a motive power, and this seems to me 
to be of great importance in regard to wider developments.” 


The first thing to do, Mr. Vallier says, will be to prove that a 
man can rise to certain heights. Greater and greater heights will 
be attempted, till all records are broken. When this has been 
successfully accomplished—and he intends to make the trials 
himself—he hopes to develop the rocket-ship to such a capacity 
that in a few years heights of 150-200 miles above sea-level may 
be possible. If this should be possible the perfecting of the 
rocket-ship to such a degree that it will become a real space-ship 
should proceed rapidly. He goes on: 


“As soon as a ship can be constructed giving a speed of 12,800 
meters per second, it can escape, it has been calculated, from the 
earth; we shall be able to journey to the moon, land on its 
surface, and return again at will to earth; the moon may then 
become a colony for our world. 

“As a result of the research work of Professors Ziolkowsky, 
R. H. Goddard and H. Oberth, together with the common 
labors of later experimenters, the great idea has been pursued 
till the view is now generally held that “projection into space’ 
is, with the help of present-day technical media, already within 
the realm of possibility. On the other hand, voices are being 
raised in increasing numbers denying the probability of success 

in such undertakings. 
It may be of interest, 
therefore, to consider a 
few of the most im- 
portant points for and 
against, and discuss 
them side by side. 

“The first and fun- 
damental objection is 
the illusion that, in the 
empty space beyond 

- the earth’s atmosphere, 
voluntary movement 
and steering is quite 
impossible, because the 
motor of the ship, what- 
ever its nature, will find 
‘no resistance for its 
power development. As 
the great Newton dis- 
covered two hundred 
and fifty years ago, we 
may say in reply that 
in traveling through the 
atmosphere the rocket 
does not rely on the 
support of the air, but 
moves by its own in- 
ternal energy through 
it; the space-ship like- 
wise would move for- 
ward by means of the 
expulsion through the 
nozle, as exhaust, of 
the gas molecules de- 
veloped by the explo- 
sion of the propellant 
fuel, whereby a con- 
tinuous recoil would 
exist (similar to that 
which oceurs, tho of 
brief duration, when a 
rifle or a big gun is 
fired) to drive the ship 
onward. 

**A further objection 
is that aspace-shipinits 
rapid passage through 
the air would burn up 
like a meteor, and that, 
even if this danger be 
surmounted, in the cold 


THE ROCKET SPACE-SHIP 


Design for proposed machine, in which 
the engine-rooms and passenger-cabins 


are seen in the forepart, the rocket 
tubes being contained in the tail end, 


WILL HE CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN TWO HOURS? 


Max Vallier, who is planning a ‘‘rocket-ship’’ which would ascend 
200 miles into the air and cross the ocean before breakfast. 


of space the ship would become brittle and collapse on the 
slightest pretext. We are prepared for this! In ascent the 
speed of the machine can be so regulated by preliminary caleula- 
tion that it will increase only in ratio to the decrease of atmos- 
pherie resistance, and therefore also of the air friction. The 
danger is more likely to be realized on the descent when the 
machine—if not retarded beforehand—will enter the highest and 
thinnest air stratum at a speed of 11,000 meters per second. 
While we certainly have no experience of control of a machine in 
the pressureless and ice-cold regions of space we can, before the 
trial ascent is made, experiment and investigate with a com- 
paratively small model ship in the laboratory. 

“Tho the arguments used in regard to objections so far raised 
meet the case in respect of space-rocket machines, further points 
arise when we come to deal with ships carrying human beings. 
Space-ships to carry human beings must be so controlled as to 
maneuver and accelerate within the limits of the capacity of 
man’s organism. ‘This is technically possible. The fact that 
air pressure and composition in the interior of the vessel must be 
artificially maintained at such a state as human beings are 
accustomed to on land presents little difficulty. 

“But there are various matters which give anxiety when it 
comes to actual flight in space. From the moment the rocket- 
motors are stopt, the ship and its whole contents will answer 
the laws of gravitation just in the same way as does a stone 
thrown into the air. Altho the various parts and passengers 
will not react upon one another according to these laws, there 
must be installed various aids such as guide ropes, slings on the 
walls, iron-soled shoes and magnetie floors, which would help 
to correct involuntary movement. We do not know, however, 
if the lack of gravity will not bring about some new form of 
dizziness, or even unconsciousness. And herein we see the 
possibility of disaster; what might happen should the pilot 
become unconscious may be visualized by any one. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the heart, except at the start of the flight, 
would be affected, for it would, at least, have lighter work to do, 
tho this point must be fully tested, especially the extraordinary 
demand made on it at the start. 

3ut experiment is more valuable than discussion, and result 
is ultimately the only criterion of suecess % 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE PHONOGRAPH 


\ ,' YHAT WAS HIS NAME? Edison? By no means! 
eries L’Iilustration (Paris). The inventor’s name was 
Charles Cros, and the phonograph is ‘‘a great French 


invention.” Let us hear what the French magazine has to say 
in support of its assertion—urged on by the proposal of the 
French Chambre syndicale des machines parlants (Talking-machine 
Association) to celebrate the semi-centennial of the invention. 
Great is Edison, proclaims L’Jllustration; but he followed only 
in Cros’s footsteps. We read; 


“Since the war we have somewhat abused centennials. 
they ought to be recognized. Besides en- 
couraging the worship of French genius, 
extinguishing many myths and repairing 
much injustice, they do their part, we may 
hope, toward reminding official scientists 
that they have been guilty of serious mis- 
takes, and that in spite of the examples with 
which the history of inventions swarms, they 
are still making them daily, many of them 
continuing to turn down every new idea, 
just because it is new. 

““Charles Cros was born at Fabrezau, De- 
partment of the Aude, October 1, 1842, his 
father being a teacher of philosophy. At 
the College de France he studied Hebrew and 
Sanserit. Becoming one of the ‘Parnassian’ 
school of poets, with Verlaine and Banville, 
he also attacked all sorts of scientific prob- 
lems. Ducos du Hauron presented his first 
color-photographs to the Société Fran aise 
on May 7, 1869; a little later, Cros, then 
only twenty-seven years old, announced an 
analogous method—the ‘three-color’ plan 
still in use. The two inventors had worked 
entirely without knowledge of each other. 

“On April 30, 1877, Cros deposited with 
the Academy of Sciences a manuscript con- 
taining the detailed description of a device 
for ‘recording and reproducing acoustical vibrations.’ This 
deposit confers no privilege on an inventor; it only enables him 
to prove the priority of his work. On December 3, following, by 
Cros’s request, the manuscript was opened at a meeting. It 
contained the following note, which forms part of the proceed- 
ings of the Academy and which I quote here to prove to the 
reader that it describes a complete phonograph.” 


Still, 


These specifications, as quoted, describe a method of recording 
sound on a eylinder and reproducing it, substantially as in 
Edison’s earliest machine. The writer goes on: 

‘Cros could interest no one in his invention. He had not even 
the hundred franes necessary to patent it! 

‘All this time Edison was at work. Was he ignorant of 
Cros’s device? In any case, he must have seen the note printed 
by the Academy of Sciences. The celebrated American took 
out a preliminary patent on December 19, 1877, and a more 
explicit one on January 15, 1878, but it was not until June 7, 
1878, that his patent was recorded in France. On March 11, 
1878, he had already exhibited before the Academy a rudimentary 
device which recorded and reproduced two phrases pronounced 
_by his representative. The tones were somewhat nasal, but the 
feat had been accomplished. A large number of academicians 
found the result so extraordinary that they believed they had 
witnessed some elaborate trick. Bouilland, a physician, believed 
that ventriloquism had something to do with it! 

‘‘Harlier, Brandon, reading the text of the patent, was even 
then skeptical. Much interested, and wiser than Bouilland, he 
himself constructed a small phonograph for his private edifica- 
tion. The instrument talked very badly—but it talked. 

‘Tn recalling these facts, I have not dreamed of contesting 
Edison’s fame; I have only wished to insist on the incontestable 
glory of Charles Cros, who alone invented the phonograph, in 
its smallest details. This is not a case, as often happens, of 
‘an inventor’s vague idea.’ When Edison took out his first 
patent, he had never realized it, and his conception was much 
less clear, it would seem, than that of our compatriot. Here is 
a detail to be remembered; Cros looked forward to the photo- 
graphie reproduction of the record traced on a layer of lamp- 


FRENCH RIVAL OF EDISON 


Cros, as drawn by his brother Henry. 


black; an, indefinite number of prints could then be taken from 


the negative. In Edison’s first phonograph, the sheet of tin-foil 
that recorded and reproduced the sound was too fragile to serve 
as a master-record. 

‘‘Whether he had ever heard of Cros or not, Edison’s fame 
remains great, for the practical realization of the device was eX- 
tremely difficult. After ten years of work, Edison wrote in 
The Electrical World for November 12, 1887: ; 

““*T doubt whether I shall ever see a phonograph that will 
reproduce all speech in an intelligible fashion. So I have pre- 
ferred, leaving to future generations the task of perfecting the 
phonograph, to devote myself instead to the electric light.’ 

“Nevertheless, the great American was not discouraged; 
thanks to him, and to his competitors who worked behind the 
priority rights of Charles Cros, the phono- 
graph—tho still susceptible of improvement, 
became the remarkable instrument that we 
know to-day. 

“Its principles of construction are still 
nearly those specified by Cros. Records are 
made on a soft substance which furnishes, 
by means of galvanoplasty, a mold from 
which an indefinite number of reproductions 
may be struck off. Soon, it would appear, 
we shall have disks made by an electric 
process that is still secret. 

“Charles Cros died in Paris in 1888, 
almost in misery, in a house on the Rue 
de Tournon, where the Talking-machine 
Association has affixt a memorial tablet. 
Toward the end of his life, his chief occu- 
pation was literature. His brother Henry, 
who died in 1907, was a talented sculptor 
and also a greatresearch worker. He re- 
discovered the formula for encaustie paint- 
ing and produced the first pdtes de verre. 
Charles Cros had two sons, of whom only 
one survives—Guy Charles Cros, also a 
poet, whose Fétes Quotidiennes form part of 
the library of every lover of verse.” 


A proof of the above article was sent to 
Mr. Edison, with a request for a reply, which appears on the 
opposite page. 


PERHAPS POISONS ELECTROCUTE—When Socrates died 
from a dose of poison hemlock, he underwent the same physio- 
logical processes that the modern criminal does who passes out in 
the electric chair, according to a theory advanced by Dr. R. Beut- 
ner of the medical school of the University of Louisville. Says 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


“How poisons actually operate to bring about death is a 
mystery that has hitherto never been explained satisfactorily. 
However, Dr. Beutner told members of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology, recently, that the 
deadly effect of certain drugs and poisons like strychnin and 
atropin is caused by electric charges produced somewhere in 
the brain and nerves. Dr. Beutner described a new type of 
galvanic cell with an oily layer as a central conductor, in which 
he has found that strong poisons will exert marked electrical 
changes, such as a lowering of electrical voltage. ‘This, then,’ 
he said, ‘shows that violent poisons actually produce electrical 
changes in an artificial system which, to some extent, reproduces 
the conditions in a living organism.’ Even very minute amounts 
of poison diluted millions of times by the blood that carries 
the agent of death to the brain, exert an overwhelming action 
on the body. Dilutions of poisons of one part in a million 
cause a marked effect in the type of galvanic cell that Dr. 
Beutner has used in his experiments, while no non-poisonous 
substance, he stated, will act in the same way in the galvanic 
cell under similar conditions, According to this theory, the 
scientist explained, an animal that dies from the effects of a 
dose of strychnin has suffered a similar injury in its brain as 
Th st had been struck by lightning or electrocuted. The same 
conditions hold good for the reactions of strong poisons given 
for therapeutic purposes. When exceedingly minute doses of 
strychnin are given as a tonic, or morphin is administered to 
relieve pain, the electrical charges are so moderated in their 
distribution to the brain and nervous System as to cause a 
beneficial reaction,” 
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WHAT FISHES SEE 


HE OUTLOOK OF A FISH upon his landsecape—or 
rather, ‘‘waterscape”’—must be radically different 


from ours, for he can see color where we see none. That 
this has been definitely proved is asserted by H. Munroe Fox, 
_ who writes on the subject in The Forum (New York). It is no 
easy thing to know what animals see, says Mr. Fox, for no one can 
ask an animal directly what its impressions are nor hear the 
truth by word of mouth. The physiologist studying the senses 
of animals must attack 
his problems by indirect 
means. Methods must 
be employed which de- 
pend upon thereactions 
of the animals to the 
external world. Since 
we can not directly 
know the sensations of 
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: . Mr. Wm. Seaver Woods, Editor, 
animals, we study their The Literary Digest, 
responses to sensations. 354 Fourth avenue, 


New York City. 
He goes on: 
My dear Mr. Woods; 


“The color senses of 
fishes have been pro- 
foundly studied in the 
last few years. We 


I have received your letter of June 3rd, together with enclosures, 
relating to the claim of the Prench that the phonograph was invented 
by a countryman of theirs, one Charles Cros. 
as the following simple statement will show: 


know the differences between red, yellow, green, and blue. But 
in addition to this a most extraordinary fact emerged. The 
fish not only see the colors which we appreciate, but they perceive 
another of which we can form no conception. To quote further: 


“Light passing through a prism is split into its component 
rainbow colors just as it is in passing through rain-drops. As one 
end of the seale is red, then come in order yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. But beyond the violet there are still other radiations to 
which we must not refuse the name of light rays, altho we ean not 
see them. Our eyes are so constructed that they lack the neces- 
Sary apparatus to ap- 
preciate these radia- 
tions out beyond the 
violet, and we give them 
the name of ultra-violet 
just because we can not 
conceive of their real 
color. If we can not see 
them, how then do we 
know that the ultra- 
violet radiations exist? 
From the fact that they 
affect a photographie 
plate just as visible 
light does. And every 
one knows to-day that 
the ultra-violet rays 
from the sun have a 
stimulating and cura- 


This cleim is incorrect, 


know now that not only 
do fishes see colors but 
that they appreciate 
shades unknown and 
inconceivable to us. 
“In two quite differ- 
ent fashions it was found 
out that fishes know 


1 - I conceived the idea of recording and reproducing human speech 
and other sounds on July 18, 1877, and completed my invention by 
making the first model of the phonograph and completing the same in 
the months of August and September of the same year. This first 
model was entirely successful and recorded and reproduced speaking, 
singing, whistling, music and other sounds. This first model 
comprised all the basic principles which are still used at this day 
in all-phonographs and talking machines. 


2 - On April 30, 1877, Charles Cros deposited a sealed envelope 
with the Academy of Soiences ( France). 
in the custody of the Academy until a subsequent meeting held on’ 


This sealed envelope remained 


tive effect on the hu- 
man body. 

““Toreturn, however, 
to our fishes, this re- 
cent research work has 
brought out the fact 
that in their watery 
homes they live in a 


the differences between 
colors. The first method 
of investigation was 
this: Certain fishes— 
notably the flat fishes 
such as the plaice, sole, 
and turbot—have the 
power of changing their 
dress. They can assume 
one pattern of color or 
another at almost a 
moment’s notice. These 
color changes are 
brought about in the 
fish’s skin by minute 
cells or bags of dyestuff. 
These are microscopic 
bags, each of which can 
be extended to cover a 
wide area or can be 
retracted to a point. 


Academy. 
reproducing sounds. 


theoretical paper. 


machine. 


When bags of a certain hue are extended, the fish’s skin assumes 
that color, and when these same bags are retracted, the skin lacks 
the tint in question. The movement of these color bags is con- 
trolled by nerves which get their signals from the brain. Now 
it has been found that these fishes can rapidly adapt their color 
patterns to the pattern and to the colors of the ground upon 
which they lie. Evidently, then, the fish sees the different colors 
of the pebbles with its eyes, and the brain telegraphs the signals 


to the color bags so that the skin pattern imitates the stones. 


“A second line of study has led to this same conclusion. It has 
been found that fish ean be trained to take their food off different 
And once trained, they will return always to the same 
color whether food be placed on it or not. They make no mistakes 


colors. 
between tints, and this proves they appreciate color differences.”’ 


But the newest researches have gone further still. It is well 
known that when white light is made to pass through a glass 


prism it is split up into its component colors. Such a rainbow- 


like spectrum from an are lamp was projected into an aquarium, 


and fishes were taught to pick up their food from one particular 


After a short apprenticeship they returned invariably 
In this way it was discovered that the fish 


color. 
to this same color. 


December 3, 1877, at whioh meeting Mr. Cros directed that the 
envelope be opened and that the paper it contained be read to the 
It contained his idea about a device for recording and 


' 3 - For some time before this meeting of the Academy on December 
3, 1877, the news of my invention of the. phonograph had been spread 
all over the world, causing a great deal of exoitement. 
be noted, therefore, that my invention of the phonograph had been 
carried into actual practice before the reading of Mr. Cros' 


4 - At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences on March 11, 1878, one 

of the members, Count du Moncel, presented and demonstrated my phono- 
graph before the assembly, arousing great surprise and some incredulity. 
For reference see "Comptes Rendus de l'Acadamie des Sciences.” 


5 - So far as I have ever heard, Mr. Cros never made his theoretical 
After reading his paper in leter years, I am convinced that 
the device and process he described were entirel 


Yours very 


MR. EDISON’S REPLY TO THE FRENCH CiAIN 


world richer in colors 
than our own world. 
For not only do the fish 
distinguish all the ecol- 
ors which we ean see, 
butin addition they per- 
ceive the ultra-violet. 
“In the yellow region 
of the spectrum, be- 
tween the red and the 
green, and in the blue 
region, between the 
green and the violet, 
our eyes are most sen- 
sitive to changes in 
tints. Two reds, two 
greens, or two violets 
can hardly be known 
apart altho they be- 
long to different parts 
of the spectrum. But 
two yellows close together in the spectral scale, or two blue- 
greens differing slightly, will easily be distinguished. How can 
one tell whether the fish’s eye is like our own in this respect or not? 
‘Naturally no fish is perfect. To err is human, said St. Augus- 
tine. Butitisalso fishy. They make mistakes. A fish trained to 
go for its food to a certain shade of green would make unerringly 
ninety times out of a hundred for this shade. But every now 
and again it would make a slip and swim toward a green rather 
more on the yellow side or rather more toward the blue. Now, 
for each shade of color with its trained fish, the percentage of 
errors was noted. And it was found that most mistakes were 


It will 


made in the pure reds, pure greens, and pure violets. ‘The fish’s 
eye was most trustworthy: in the tints of yellow and of blue- 
green. From this it follows that, just as in the case of man, the 
fish is most sensitive to color differences in the regions of transi- 
tion between red and green and between green and violet. 
‘“These details of color sensitiveness are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the scientist. But the most startling fact that has 
emerged from the researches is the fish’s appreciation of the 
ultra-violet as a color, of which we have no conception. An old 
English saying has it that blue is true, yellow is jealous, green’s 
forsaken, red’s brazen, white is love, and black is death, What 


quality would be attributed to ultra-violet?” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“GREEKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD” 


HAT WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN, had we inherited 
the civilization of the early Western World instead of 
that of the Eastern, who can say now? But interest in 
America’s archeological past in Yucatan has begun to compete 
with the thrills over new discoveries in the lands of the Greeks and 


From Art and Archaeology | Washington) 


THE PLUMED SERPENTS 


Two massive feathered serpent columns, with heads on the ground and tufted 
tail-rattles rising fifteen feet above, divide the entrance to the Temple of the 
Warriors at Chichen liza, Yucatan. 


Romans. In a certain sense the parallel between the early ages 
of the two continents is striking. The Mayas of Yucatan are 
made to stand for the Greeks, the Aztecs for the Etruscans and 
the even more warlike Toltecs for the Romans. The high state 
of civilization of the Mayas is evidenced by the remains that now 
interest explorers, and are set forth in the recently published 
“Silver Cities of Yueatan,’”’ by Gregory Mason. This book takes 
the vaunting out of the purely Nordic claims of cultural advance- 
ment: 


“During the years when Henry II and his two sons, Richard 
and John, were reigning over all England, still primitive in many 
ways under an exceedingly thin veneer of Norman culture, there 
existed in Yug¢atan a civilization whose ethical standards were far 
higher, altho it had long passed its zenith. For the Mayas who 
had developed it had been conquered by the Toltees, much as the 
Greeks had been conquered by the Romans. 

“And when the great emperor of the Toltees, Quetzalcoatl, 


conqueror of the Maya ‘Second Empire,’ died (about the time 
that King John at Runnymede was reluctantly signing that legal 
document by which we to-day profit), so justly revered. was he 
that he was made a god—the great god Quetzalcoatl—of the 
Maya stele—because (paradoxically) ‘during his life he had 
been a good republican.’ The Maya civilization was old then. 
Its oldest inscribed date is 98 B. C., according to our 
computation of time. The earliest date at present, in 
‘the dim record of these vanished people,’ has been found 
by Dr. Spinden to be August 6, 613 B. C., when ‘those 
ancient Americans began to give each day its consecu- 
tive number, and to keep a close tabulation of celestial 
events.’ (Across the sea of the sunrise, at that time, 
Thales was founding Greek philosophy.) But between 
that time and 98 B. C. are ‘clouds and thick darkness.’ 
Yet a rift may come any day. That is what makes 
archeological exploration in Central America and Yuca- 
tan so peculiarly alluring.” 


The Mason-Spinden expedition, as we read in the 
Boston Transcript, was backed by the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard, and the explorers were accompanied 
by representatives of the American Museum of Natural 
History. The remains of seven cities were found— 


‘“Also smaller sites like suburbs, for the Mayas were 
‘a city-dwelling people as we of the United States of 
America are coming to be.’ These discoveries greatly 
lessened the amount of Maya territory still to be ex- 
plored. New forms of Maya painting and architecture 
were discovered. Many new species of birds were ob- 
tained. Much new hydrographic data were secured. 

“One attempt, however, was unsuccessful: that to 
search for the mysterious cities of Huntichmul and 
Ichmul, in which, it is said, the Maya Indians of to-day, 
degenerate descendants of great ancestors, conserve the 
remnants of their old civilization. To the natives they 
evidently have some special importance. ‘What it 
is,, comments Mr. Mason, ‘science would give a good 
deal to know.’ John L. Stevens, in his famous ‘ Travels,’ 
recorded that one of these cities had been seen, from 
afar, by a Spanish priest—a ‘large city, spread over a 
great space with turrets white and glistening in the sun.’ 
He adds, ‘No white man has ever reached this city.’ 
The same is true to-day, at least no white man who 
has lived to tell the tale. Yet only in cities like Hun- 
tichmul and Iehmul (if they exist) can the riddle of 
the Maya civilization be solved. And ‘Huntichmul 
and Ichmul are forbidden.’ But—‘ Perhaps if you come 
back next year’—thus the commandant of Santa Cruz 
de Bravo, vainly importuned for permission to see these 
hidden cities, as he looked covetously at Mr. Mason’s hammer- 
less double-barreled shotgun, the first of its kind he had ever 
seen—‘perhaps if you come back next year, I can let you see 
these cities you ask for.’ ‘I hope to return next year with an 
automatic shotgun,’ is Mr. Mason’s pregnant comment.” 


In a recent number of Art and Archxology (Washington) 
account is given of the work focusing upon the Temple of the 
Warriors at Chichen Itzd, by the Middle American Archeological 
Staff of the Carnegie Institute. We read: 


a 
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Like other temples of Maya construction, the Temple of the 
Warriors is built on a pyramidal foundation. The supporting 
structure covers two-thirds of an acre and rises in four terraces 
thirty-seven feet above the general level of the great artificial 
terrace, covering some fifty acres, upon which the northern part 
of the city was built. A stairway thirty-four feet wide, containing 
thirty-six stone steps, ascends one face of the pyramid at the 
sharp angle of sixty-six degrees with the horizontal. Two stone 
balustrades, four feet wide, carved to represent feathered rattle- 
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snakes, the rattles at the bottom, the heads—with fanged 
mouths—at the top, flank the stairway and lead upward to the 
temple portal. Here two massive feathered serpent columns, 
with heads on the ground and tufted tail-rattles rising fifteen 
feet above, divide the entrance into a triple doorway. 

The temple building itself, which crowns the pyramid, as it 
stood before the ruthless forces of nature caused its collapse, 
consisted of two finely proportioned rooms, each thirty by sixty- 
one feet, enclosed by walls of cut stone. One of these rooms, the 
inner sanctuary, containsa painted 
stone bench with sloping back. 
Against its rear wall stands a 
superb altar, fourteen feet long, 
eight feet wide, and two and three- 
fourths feet high, which is sup- 
ported by nineteen human figures 
of stone in colors, with arms raised, 
Atlas-like, above their heads. 

“Twenty square stone columns 
once supported the vaulted roofs 
of the two rooms. Each of these 
columns is faced with sculptured 
figures of warriors in plumed hel- 
mets and armed with spears and 
clubs, originally vividly colored. 
It is these sculptured figures that 
suggested the name—Temple of 
the Warriors—by which the struc- 
ture is known. 

‘*Eiverywhere present, portrayed 
in sculpture and in painting, is the 
feathered serpent, the convention- 
alized representation of the Toltec 
god, Quetzaleoatl, whom the 
Mayas called Kukulean. This god 
was conceived of as a union of a 
bird and arattlesnake, symboliz- 
ing the union of the god of the 
air and the god of the earth. 

“Mr. Karl Ruppert, assistant 
archeologist, who has supervised 
the reassembling of the sculp- 
tured elements of the foundation 
and of the temple facade, states that each of the four terraces is 
composed of a sloping lower section of cut stone and a vertically 
rising cornice, which carries a sculptured frieze of peculiar inter- 
est. On it appear in low but distinct relief alternating pairs of 
warriors, eagles, jaguars, and an unidentified short-tailed thick- 
haired quadruped which, for want of a better name, has been 
called the ‘Woolly,’ The warriors wear elaborate costumes which 
show traces of color, while the animals squat on their haunches 
and hold in their forepaws an object, thought by some to repre- 
sent a human heart, which they seem to be offering to the warriors 
whom they face. 

“The sculptured elements of the walls of the temple proper 
which have thus far been replaced all belong to the lower zone of 
the temple facade. These elements consist of masks and of 
serpent-bird panels, 

“The masks are grotesque faces with curling noses built up of 
separately carved blocks. They vary somewhat in size but their 
average width is six feet two inches and their height three feet two 
inches. Each is made up of twenty-three or twenty-four separate 
stones. These masks were once elaborately painted in red, green, 
yellow, and blue. The mouths were in red; the lips in yellow or 
green; the ears in green to represent jade; and the earrings in red. 
The ornaments above and below the ears were painted red, 
blue or yellow; the eyes, red, yellow, or green; the eyebrows, green 
or blue. The head-band, representing three or four ribbons, was 
in blue, green, red and yellow. 

“The serpent-bird panels, of which six have been reassembled, 
average six feet five inches in height and six feet in width. These 
mosaic designs, symmetrically placed in the temple walls, consist 
of figures having bird feet and bodies with plumes rising to the 
top of the panel and gracefully falling on either side in complete 
ares to its base. At the center of this balanced design 1s a ser- 
pent’s head in full relief. The tongue of the serpent is bifurcated 
and hangs downward between the bird-like claws; while within 
the widely distended mouth appears a human head. 


From Art and Archaeology 


Sculpturing, we are told, was done after the stone drums com- 
prising the columns were in place. Stranger still: 


“A stone tool was used, a little harder than the stone of the 


Ornament the walls of the Temple of the Warriors. 
masks adjoin it on the right. 


~ 
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columns. With this the outline and detail of the figures were 
brought out by cutting away the background a centimeter or two. 

“Following the sculptor came the painter, who filled in back- 
grounds with a dull red pigment obtained from an indigenous 
tree. For the borders around the figures a color very near a 
cerulean blue was used. To bring out various details of form and 
dress, greens, yellows and blacks were employed.”’ 


Readers who may be interested in the revival of the rites of 


MASKS AND SERPENT BIRD PANELS 


A bird panel is seen in the center of the wall; two 
Beyond is the Feathered Serpent entrance. 


Quetzalecoatl] should read D. H. Lawrence’s ‘“‘The Plumed 
Serpent,’ which, whether dealing with real or imaginary facts, 
is a vivid picture of the forms of the ancient religion set up 
against the implanted faith of the Catholie Church. 


LINDBERGH—To-day we give you the air hero on the cover. 
There is not much left unsaid about him, but some lines of a 
rhapsody by D. B. Wyndham Lewis in the London Daily Mail 
deserve quotation as an accompanying lyric: 


“My dear Sir—Well! What do you think of Us now? 
Hey? I mean Us little humans. The creatures you see behind 
the bars. We are not such despicable little fellows after all, 
are We? 

“T am thinking, Sir, of the epic feat of the young human 
Lindbergh; a feat so tremendous in courage and strategy that 
if he had lived in Homer’s time, Homer would have put him into 
everlasting verse. So would Vergil. So—undoubtedly—would 
the late Lord Tennyson, who missed few events of public interest, 
from railway engines to comets and the Exhibition. Leonardo 
(who invented the flying machine) would have painted him. 

“T think, Sir (if I may say so modestly), that Lindbergh’s 
flight is what the men who matter call a considerable Boost for 
the human Race. There are times when We are rather like 
a mob of nasty little apes—I say it apologetically and with no 
intention of discourtesy toward you—and vicious little tigers; 
We slink to and fro, and there are among Us snakelike gliding 
persons, persons with cunning foxy eyes, and dull heavy persons 
with poreine features and impulses, and perfectly horrible fi- 


nancial persons with faces like jackals, and persons (for example, 
the late Comrade Lenin) who look like Chinese rats. We 
must be a nightmare to the inhabitants of the Spheres. Ugh! 

‘And then, quite suddenly, We throw up from all this grouille- 
ment and horribleness a splendid figure, shining like the stars, 
superb in mastery: a Shakespeare, an Aquinas, a Dante, a Francis 
Bernadone, a Louis IX, a Dominic Guzman, a Pasteur, a Newton, 


a Bayard, a Jeanne d’Are, a Beethoven,” 
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AMERICA SUPPLYING CANADA’S READING 
ANADIAN BOOKSTALLS and bookshops exhibit an 


“overwhelming predominance of American literature.” 

The fact is observed by an English traveler, the Dean of 
Windsor, and deplored by him because English books are not 
found there instead, and because, as he thinks, the English 
mentality more nearly corresponds to the Canadian, and should 
be its fountain of ideas. Well, this situation appears to involve 
a question of choice, tho the Very Reverend Dean seems to imply 
that England is remiss in not seeing to it that Canada reads 
English books. ‘‘English magazines were almost unknown, and 
English books were only represented in a secondary degree and 
through American editions.” He further complains that an 
English book which sells for 5s. 6d. (about $1.35) in Australia 
costs $2 in Canada. “A closer study of the question brought out 
clearly the fact that Canada is at present steeped in American 
literature and little else.’ He finds this ‘‘serious”’ from ‘‘the 
Empire point of view,” for ‘‘naturally we do not wish an impor- 
tant Dominion to be dominated by the thought of a foreign 
country.” Writing in The Star (London), he even finds a still 
more serious evil: 


“‘The more I[ traveled in Canada, the more I was struck with 
the strength of its individuality. Both on this occasion and on 
my previous visit, I had been imprest with the enormous differ- 
ence between the mentality of Canada and that of the States. 
I have had, for an Englishman, unusual opportunities of studying 
the mentality of the States, and now that I have had some chance 
of studying that of Canada, I feel the difference more acutely. 

“The most striking quality of the Canadian, as it seems to me, 
is independence of thought. 

“The remarkable school of painting which has sprung up in 
Canada, so original and full of vitality, is an evidence of this. 
The rapidity with which the new Universities are passing from 
the stage of being mere schools of teaching to that of becoming 
important centers for research is another evidence. 

“‘And in the many opportunities I had of hearing discussion 
and talk, sometimes for many hours, among young men of differ- 
ent kinds in different parts of the Dominion, this same peculiarity 
was brought out clearly. There was no place for second-hand 
thought in these discussions. The young men all exprest their 
own thoughts clearly and simply. 

““There were many other evidences of this independence of 
mind which I need not dwell on, but since I came home I have 
found from one at least of those who have had most opportunity 
of testing the Rhodes scholars that he is imprest with exactly 
the same characteristic. 

“Such a country should develop its own literature.” 


Canadians if possessing this originality of thought doubtless 
exhibit it in their choice of reading, but the Dean warns them 
that ‘if constantly steeped in the literature of a great neighboring 
country, originality will be cheeked,’’ for— 


“Young Canadian writers will be tempted to become copyists. 
If, on the other hand, side by side with American literature, 
English literature is brought before their attention with equal 
prominence, the fact of having two literatures representing 
entirely divergent mentalities will tend to foster individuality, 
and a strong and vigorous literature should grow up. 

“To me, everything that can foster Canadian individuality is 
of the utmost importance. With the vigorous character of its 
population and the immense natural resources of the country, 
Canada must become rich and populous, but it will only be a great 
nation if it retains and develops its own individuality. If it tends 
to become a mere reflection of the States, it will have no individual 
message for the world; and yet I believe that it should, for many 
reasons, become one of the most important factors in the life of 
the world, if it develops on its own lines. 

“The question, therefore, of the diffusion of English literature 
in Canada is one of the highest importance. 

“TI believe that the difficulty lies not in any inherent obstacles 
but in a want of coordinated effort on the part of England. 
Canadians have no aversion to English literature, rather the 
contrary, and | believe that the more they have of it the more 
they would prefer it, because there is a closer affinity between the 
Canadian mind and the English mind than between the Canadian 
mind and that of the States, apart from the ties of association and 


tradition, which are in themselves important elements in the 
question. ; f ; 

“But, like so many other things in connection with the Domin- 
ions, England allows the whole question to drift, and meanwhile 
the States do not allow it to drift. They make, quite naturally 
and rightly, serious efforts to spread their own literature. 
England does not. 

“This question seems to me to be one that demands very close 
attention.” 


WHO’S GREATEST IN 1927? 


HE transitoriness of literary fame with us only matches 

that of politics. ‘Yesterday the name of Cesar would 

have stood against the world, now none so poor to do 
him reverence.” A few short years ago Tur Lirerary Dicesr 
was moved to discover who in the opinion of our literary guides, 
such as editors, critics, and leading writers, was our greatest 
writer in the realm of fiction. He turned out to be Joseph 
Hergesheimer. The same inquiry has just been made by The 
Bookman who, as reported in their June number, “‘requested 
representative American literati to give briefly their opinions 
first as to the greatest living American writer, and second as 
to the most enjoyable of our writers.” Joseph Hergesheimer is 
not mentioned. The palm is divided between Sherwood Ander- 
son and James Branch Cabell. The jury, however, consists of 
only nine members and they are Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Witter Bynner, Stark Young, Emily Post, John H. McGinnis, 
Bruce Bliven, Frances Newman, R. L. Duffus, and Helen Wood- 
ward. Robert Frost is chosen by the first and Edna Millay by 
the second ‘‘jurist,’’ who thus dispose of the claims of poets for 
leadership. Mrs. Fisher looks nowhere else for ‘‘enjoyment,” 
but Mr. Bynner votes for Sinclair Lewis. Stark Young, the 
dramatic critic and essayist, gives his suffrage to Sherwood 
Anderson, as does also Emily Post, tho the two literati part 
company here, the first going to “‘the incomparable Santayana 
for enjoyment,’ while the second contents herself with Jim 
Tully. John H. MeGinnis finds some trouble deciding between 
the merits for premiership of Theodore Dreiser and James 
Branch Cabell, tho he is foreed to contest that as pure writer- 
ship goes he should be ready to eall Dreiser ‘‘the worst writer in 
America except that I have read ‘The Hard Boiled Virgin.’”’ 
H. L. Mencken is given the palm as being the most enjoyable, 
“if that vague word means ‘entertaining.’’”’ ‘‘By all odds the 
most dependable entertainer in America to-day.’ Bruce Bliven 
is one of those voters who like to cast a great many ballots so he 
takes refuge behind the indefiniteness of the descriptive term 
“oreatest’’ and offers you Dreiser, Eugene O’ Neill and Sherwood 
Anderson as you choose to define the term, while for ‘‘enjoyable”’ 
he would have either Ring Lardner, Anita Loos, Robert Benchley 
or Frank Sullivan. These to him all seem running ‘‘neck and 
neck.” Frances Newman, the author of ‘‘The Hard Boiled 
Virgin,” exhibits the modern spirit of reaction against Victorian 
literature, and, at least by implication, votes them ‘‘dull,” 
Hawthorne, Dickens and George Eliot go into this category. 
They force upon the growing child ‘‘the conviction that a great 
novel is necessarily a dull, long, solemn novel.” ‘But having 
been away from official instruction a good many years,’’ Miss 
Newman is “‘convineed that I can not enjoy books I can not 
admire, and that I do not admire books I ean not read,’’ so she 
votes on both counts for James Branch Cabell as ‘‘the most 
admirable and the most enjoyable of American writers,’’ while 
R. L. Duffus votes for Sinclair Lewis as “greatest,”? thinking 
that Mr. Dreiser’s claim depends only on the leading part he 
played in a fight that is now won: that of “the literary emancipa- 
tion movement.” The final member of the jury is Helen Wood- 
ward, whose relationship to her choice may be inferred when she 


writes that “‘the greatest American author to my mind is W. E. 


Woodward, and I get most fun out of reading this same author.”’ 
So much for the literary jury of 1927, 
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THE MEXICAN ARTISTIC INVASION 


S RUSSIA TO GIVE WAY to Mexico in its influence on the 

art of our stage? It looks so to some observers. The Russian 

influence on the theater began when the Diaghileff ballet 
became known to Western Europe. The war gave us our first- 
hand experience with this form which has influenced particularly 
the art of stage decoration. Later visitors like Stanislavsky and 
Dantchenko went even deeper and made their mark on the art 
of production also. Now we are pointed to threats of an in- 
vasion from below the Rio Grande. The advance guard comes 
in the person of 
Miguel Covarrubias, 
whose place is said 
to be secure in New 
York. Reeall certain 
stage productions of 
the Theater Guild, 
and many pages of 
not old newspapers, 
and his stage pictures 
and cartoons assert 
themselves in exotic 
lines and colors. ‘‘ He 
is only one of an 
ever increasing col- 
Ony..s says | John 
Mason Brown, “‘and 
the colony itself is 
an ever increasing 
influence. It is com- 


posed of young 
men... almost ab- 
surdly youngmen... 


who have accom- 
plished large things 
at a ridiculous age 
because they have 
known what they 
wanted to do and 
have been able to do 
it.’ In the Boston Transcript Mr. Brown assembles these in- 
vaders into aschoolora campaign, whichever way you view them: 


Courtesy of the Theatre Arts Magazine 


‘“‘Tn faet, this Mexican school in New York, this youth move- 
ment from below the Rio Grande, is not only cohesive as a group 
but very gifted in its single personalities. It centers around a 
leader, Jose Juan Tablada, an older man, a poet, and a New York 
correspondent for a Mexican newspaper, who possesses the 
magical ability to stimulate, and yet unite and hold, the young 
talents that are drawn to him. He is their father, their adviser, 
their promoter, and his rule is as gentle as it is inspiring. Mostly, 
these young men are painters, endowed with a strong feeling 
for color and blest with a wit that is boundless. All of them, 
however, whether they dance or paint or write, stem from a rich 
racial heritage, and are proudly conscious of the especial qualities 
that have stamped Mexican art with so intense an individuality. 
One of them is Pedro Rubin, who in ‘Rio Rita’ interrupts Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s traditional musical-comedy conception of Mexico, to 
give it for a few brief moments a haunting authenticity by the 
impassioned eloquence of his dancing. The others, Ben-Hur 
Baz, Carlos Chavez, Tamayo, X. Penia, Coyarrubias, Hidalgo, 
and Santoyo, are caricaturists and painters, who are as genuinely 
racial in their own mediums as Rubin is in his. Hidalgo, like 
most of these young Mexicans, seizes quickly and surely on the 
foibles in the things as well as the people that are around him. 
His medium, however, is not the easel and the brush. Instead he 
molds his comments into highly diverting statuettes, and, 
putting his gift for parody to a new use, turns out his cartoons 
in the round.” 

Matias Santoyo is singled out as a good representative, tho 
he is only twenty-two. He comes from southern Mexico, where 
the old traditions of now extinet peoples are found in their 


architectural remains. As a boy he was a boxer and sprinter, 


DANCE FORM OF SOUTHERN MEXICO 


Interpreted by Matias Santoyo, one of the Mexican artists who, especially in caricature, have 
taken a place in the New York theater and art world. 
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then took up the study of medicine. 
art 1s interesting: 


What gave him his turn to 


“Dr. Leon Dumas, grandson of Alexandre Dumas, came to 
Mexico to teach the young students at the medical school some- 
thing about psychology as it is applied to medicine. One thing 
is certain, and that is that Santoyo did not apply himself to the 
lecture. His mind was far away but his pencil was in his hand. 
He noted something in the doctor’s face, and noted it again on 
the nearest sheet of paper. And the good doctor could not but 
observe the operation. He felt Santoyo’s eyes upon him, saw 
one of them squint, and then watched his student as he drew. 
hurriedly on _ the 
paper in front of him. 
It was an uncomfort- 
able moment for the 
doctor, but he man- 
aged to keep it from 
being uncomfortable 
for Santoyo. Wait- 
ing until the class 
was over, he ealled 
Santoyo to him, de-- 
manded to see what 
had proved more in- 
teresting than psy- 
chology as applied to 
medicine, and was 
confronted with a 
eartoon of himself. 
Instead of losing his 
temper, the doctor 
urged the young man 
to go on with ear- 
tooning, assured him 
that he had a real 
aptitude for it, and 
thus the incident 
closed. For another 
two years, however, 
Santoyo stuck to his 
medicine, tho, it 
must be admitted, 
with a waning in- 
terest. Then, in 1925, 
he started a maga- 
zine, an art maga- 
zine, called Genesis, 
which showed that already he was thinking in terms of a ‘youth 
movement’ in Mexico. Not only did he act as managing editor 
and chief cartoonist for his journal, but he also persuaded some 
of the best-known artists and writers of Mexico to become his 
contributors. Then the magazine died... died as little maga- 
zines, and particularly art magazines, most generally do.” 


By doing some interior decorating in the Executive Mansion 
occupied by President Calles, he came under that official’s notice, 
and, so says Mr. Brown, the real wisdom of the Calles régime 
manifested itself: 


“Through Tablada in New York, attention had been called 
to the fact that the relations of Mexico and the United States 
would continue in their age-worn manner unless Americans were 
allowed to learn the real truth about Mexico. In this way only, 
Tablada pointed out, could the bandit superstition be lived down 
and corrected. And the best way of overcoming this supersti- 
tion was to let America see another side of Mexican life, instead 
of always seeing the guerrilla war and the bandits. In short, send 
the artists north of the Rio Grande and keep the generals at 
home. And the Government, wise with the wisdom of Michio 
Itow, who once said that ‘art is the Red Cross of peace time,’ 
saw the sense in what Tablada was advocating and decided to 
finance a group of younger Mexican artists in New Nov deeyy Pe 

“Tn his caricatures, which have chiefly won his name for him, 
Santoyo shows a daring selective sense that is his main distine- 


tion. He does not attempt to ‘fill in’ or ‘shade’ in the more 
common manner of cartoonists. Accordingly, he is not Just 
another one of the large army of clever and rather humdrum 


earicaturists who supply newspapers the world over with timely 
laughs. Instead, Santoyo strips his subject to its essence, to the 
few essential lines that betray the frailties and the characteristics 
and the strength of the man before him.” 


RELIGION’ AND+SOCIAL*SER VICE 


MOIST EPISCOPALIANS AND DRY 


NOTHER BROADSIDE AGAINST PROHIBITION, 
characterizing the Eighteenth Amendment as a blemish 
on the Constitution, a hindrance to temperance and 

dependent on clubbing for enforcement, is fired by the Chureh 
Temperance Society, an Episcopalian organization; but the 
- effectiveness of the shot may be impaired by the statement of 
Bishop W. T. Manning and others that the society has no author- 
ity to speak for the Church and that the majority of Episco- 
palians are against modification of any sort. Following a second 
questionnaire sent to Episcopal clergy in a little more thana year, 
which is said to show that a three-to-one vote in favor of modifica- 
tion is being maintained, the Society decided to launch a crusade 
for ‘“‘the speedy adoption of moderate regulatory measures to 
replace the impracticable and harmful laws now in force,” 
thereby running into head-on collision with the action of the 
House of Bishops at the last General Convention and provoking 
an interesting controversy. The resolution adopted by the 
House of Bishops at the General Convention in New Orleans in 
1925 recites ‘‘that, facing the danger of the spirit of lawlessness 
in American life, we welcome the renewed efforts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to enforce strictly and impartially 
the Prohibition laws and the anti-nareotic laws which are so 
widely and cynically disregarded, and we call upon the people 
of our Church to set a good example of that obedience to law 
without which no democracy can endure.’ ‘‘There has been 
nothing to indicate any change in the judgment of the Bishops 
upon this question,”’ says Bishop Manning, as he is quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune. ‘“‘My own judgment is that, in 
view of what our race has suffered from the evils of strong drink 
and in view of the results of Prohibition in this country as a whole 
during the brief time that it has been in operation, as shown by 
the most careful and impartial surveys, we should all of us wish 
to see this great social experiment fully and fairly tried and should 
give it our full moral support.” A similar opinion is held by 
sixteen of nineteen Bishops questioned by The Christian Science 
Monitor. One gives no opinion, not having seen the resolutions 
of the Church Temperance Society, and two favor modification. 
However, Dr. James Empringham, National Superintendent 
of the Church Temperance Society, says that originally only 
twenty of the 120 Bishops declared for Prohibition, but that 
when the Highteenth Amendment became the law of the land, 
“the Bishops changed front and took a united stand for law en- 
forcement.” The Church is dry, he says, as quoted in the New 
York Times, ‘‘because the Government is dry. But the clergy 
of the Church are more opposed to Prohibition than ever, be- 
cause the experiment has proved their contention that Prohibi- 
tion is wrong in principle and does more harm than good.” 

This view-point is expanded in the preambles to the resolutions 
adopted by the Church Temperance Society, which recite that 
the Eighteenth Amendment ‘‘has blemished the Constitution” 
and “exposed to fearful jeopardy” rights previously properly 
guarded, and that enforcement has been a failure, ‘‘resulting in 
inereased drinking and drunkenness and use of opiates, and 
fostering political corruption.’’ Next it is asserted that it is 
inimical to the life of the nation to retain laws which are not or 
can not be enforced; that laws of such character tend to ‘‘ promote 
bitterness and strife, foster dissensions and encourage hypocrisy ’’; 
that the temperate should not be subject to the same restrictions 
as the intemperate; that enforced sobriety is of ‘‘doubtful value” 
and that true temperance is an educational rather than a legisla- 


tive problem. The Society, we read, espouses the cause of 


neither the wets nor the drys, is not concerned about defending 
the use of liquor, or condemning its use, “but is convineed by 
history, by experience and by observation that Prohibition is 
unwise and is harmful to the individual and to the Government, 
has not proved a help, but a hindrance in the promotion of 
temperance, is out of harmony with the Bible, contrary to the 
teachings and traditions of the Church, hostile to the spirit of 
the American people, foreign to the Constitution of the United 
States, in conflict with our Bill of Rights, and its enforcement 
a matter of subduing the people, by means of the club, into 
obedience to this law.’”’ Finally, it is asserted that to ‘“‘remain 
inactive at a time like this is to forsake the welfare of our coun- 
try.’ Wherefore, to quote at length, be it— 


‘Resolved, That the Church Temperance Society, after a 
voluntary suspension of activity—awaiting a fair test of the 
Prohibition Law—immediately resume its work with an energy 
commensurate with the greater need of to-day. 

“Resolved, That this activity be made nation-wide, appealing 


to the clergy as well as to the laity of the Episcopal Church of © 


America in particular and to the American people in general, 
to give it aid in the promotion of true temperance, through ser- 
mons, lectures, and literature. 

“Resolved, That the Church Temperance Society make 
a special appeal to lawmakers, State and national, to individual 
citizens and to organizations which are opposed to the intrenched 
and stupendous liquor traffic as it exists under Prohibition, to 
exert their influence in behalf of the speedy adoption of moderate 
regulatory measures to replace the impracticable and harmful 
laws now in force.” 


The resolutions are fully indorsed by Bishop Charles Fiske of 
the Central New York diocese in a statement to The Christian 
Science Monitor, in which he says that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is a ‘‘blunder’’ and the Volstead Law a ‘‘mistake, its 
enforcement a farce, and resulting condition a tragedy. The 
sooner we can get out of this mess,’’ he declares, ‘‘the better, and 
the sooner the narrow and bigoted representatives of Protestant 
Christianity withdraw from the political arena and cease to be 
political lobbyists, the better it will be for the cause of the Chris- 
tian Church.”” Bishop Cameron Mann of Winter Park, Florida, 
states in the same paper he is ‘“‘convinced that the Volstead Law 
needs large modification.”” But of the sixteen Bishops quoted who 
favor the law, Bishop S. Arthur Huston of Seattle adds that 
“‘the popular theory that a large public sentiment must precede 
law enactment would logically question the timeliness of the 
Ten Commandments.” In the same company, Bishop Manning 
insists that the Temperance Society has no official connection 
with the Church, that it is a voluntary association whose state- 
ments have only such weight as may attach to those of any vol- 
untary organization, and that ‘‘for some years past the Church 
has seareely been aware of its existence.” 

Of the Temperance Society’s questionnaire it may be said 
that it began going out April 18, accompanied by a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Bellinger, president of the society and vicar of 
St. Agnes’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York City, and that the 
answers were not all in at the time of the announcement to the 
press. The letter states that during the war a majority of the 
directors of the society were for Prohibition and that they 
alienated a number of the older members. Now, ‘‘seeing the 
evils of Prohibition that does not prohibit,” the directors have 
returned to the original policy of voluntary temperance, in 
which they believe they represent the majority of the clergy and 
laity. The chief question reads: ‘Regardless of one’s attitude 
toward the use of liquor, do you believe a Prohibition Law offers 
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the best solution of the problem of intemperance?’”’ The answer 
in the great majority of replies is stated to be ‘‘No.”” We may 
now turn profitably to another explanation of the Episcopal 
Church’s attitude toward Prohibition. This appears in The 
Churchman, the liberal organ of the Episcopal Church. Noting 
that there is a divergence of opinion in the Episcopal Communion 
on Prohibition, and that ‘‘ with that lack of discrimination which 
makes any group either wet or dry to the minds of Prohibitionists, 
the Episcopal Church has been put in the wet eategory,”’ The 
Churchman says there are many reasons which account for the 
attitude of thousands of Episcopalians on Prohibition “which 
are not discounted by shouts of ‘drunkards’ and ‘law-breakers.’”’ 


‘‘One of those reasons, at least, is fundamental. The Episcopal 
Church, by and large, has always made a distinction between 
morals and legalism; it has been disinclined to believe that moral 
character can be developed 
by restrictive law. Episco- 
palians have held that both the 
spirit and letter of the New 
Testament so far as it has to 
do with ethics are in direct 
opposition to the spirit and 
letter of the Old Testament, 
so far as it has to do with 
legalism. They know that 
Jesus was in constant conflict 
with the Seribes and Pharisees, 
the strict legalists of His day. . 
They know that His teaching 
is shot through with emphasis 
on principle in contrast to pre- 
cept. Therefore, they have 
never sanctioned any church 
legislation that would purpose 
to govern the moral conduct of 
the individual. They have urged 
temperance in all departments 
of life, stressing principles of 
use as against abuse.” 


A divergence of opinion as 
to the relation of the Church 
to polities exists also, and it 
is the conviction of The Church- 
man that, “in general, Epis- 
copalians hold that not only 
individuals but organizations 
within the Church should 
properly use their influence, reflecting the teachings of Chris- 
tianity as they bear on the social order, toward political better- 
ment. They draw their line of demarcation at political 
lobbying.”’ Therefore, they have “very widely condemned that 
lobbying on the part of groups representing many Protestant 
ehurches which were the chief factor in putting the Eighteenth 
Amendment into the Constitution and which continue their 
efforts in behalf of Prohibition.’”’ Therefore, too, 


‘Since the Anti-Saloon League is essentially a church organ- 
ization, representing an organized lobby, Episcopalians have, 
on the whole, given its work comparatively small support. In 
our opinion, shared by many in the Episcopal Church, the 
methods employed by the Anti-Saloon League have done the 
Christian Church small credit, however laudable one may hold 
its purpose to be. Much of its publicity matter, which has for 
years flooded the editorial desk of The Churchman and every 
other publication in America, could not be surpassed as cheap 
propaganda by any political organization. 

‘“Those individuals and church groups who are convinced that 
Prohibition can ultimately be made a success, and will raise the 
standard of our social life, could do much for the cause of Prohi- 
bition by persuading its advocates to temper their denunciations 
of those who honestly hold the opposite opinion and who may be 
quite as concerned for the welfare of our American civilization 
as the most ardent Prohibitionist, tho they believe in different 
methods to attain the same end. In the meantime, it will be 
interesting to know the opinion of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church as to the present success or failure of Prohibition.” 


Photograph by courtesy of the Boy Scouts of America 


AS KNIGHTHOOD FLOWERS TO-DAY 


Boy Scouts building a levee to help dam the flood in the Mississippi 
Valley, where they rendered effective aid during the crisis. 


THE CHIVALRY OF TO-DAY 


N THE BOOK OF GOOD DEEDS it is recorded that the 
Boy Scouts have answered every call of distress, and the 
last annual report presented by the Chief Scout Executive 

adds another illustrious page to the story. The Scouts have 
aided in relief work after great disasters like the Dover, New 
Jersey, explosion and the Florida hurricane. They built levees 
and acted as an emergency unit during the Mississippi Valley 
flood. They have proved their proficiency in first aid and life- 
saving, and when need arose they have not hesitated in 
sacrificing their own lives. They have built trails and engaged 
in forest conservation and reforestation; they have fought woods 
fires, planted trees, and destroyed insect pests. They have 
taken up the radio and installed receiving sets for the benefit 
of institutions and invalids. 
They have served as pages and 
guides for convention delegates, 
and have helped in directing 
traffic. They have cleared 
waste from the streets, cleaned 
up parks and other public 
grounds, and in some places 
have taken charge of city flags. 
And here is a fine tribute in 
connection with the relief work 
in Florida: “A revealing fact 
in the work was the willing- 
ness of the Scouts to do less 
spectacular work that others 
shied away from, ‘K. P.’ work 
at the evacuation hospital was 
part of it.” All this is the 
achievement of 840,000 boys 
who belong to the modern 
order of knighthood. There 
are 8,000,000 boys of scouting 
age outside of the organization, 
and, comments the Detroit 
News: ‘‘What a force it will 
be when the whole bunch is in 
uniform!’ 

In connection with this brief 
story, Americans have an especial interest, we are told, in 
that bit of cabled news which tells why Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell is named in the King’s birthday honor list and 
has had conferred upon him ‘‘the knighthood of the Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George.” The tribute would 
be well merited had it been paid to him for his services in 
the British Army, says the Boston Herald, but it becomes 
even more appropriate in recognition of his work ‘‘as Chief 
Seout and founder of the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides.” 
He had for years been experimenting with young lads in the di- 
rection of increasing their efficiency, in the belief that at least 
45 per cent. of them were growing up without any knowledge of 
useful occupations, we read. In 1908 he began the issue of a 
handbook of his scheme, entitled ‘‘Scouting for Boys,’’ and the 
appearance of the first numbers of that serial was followed by the 
formation of ‘‘troops” in various parts of the United Kingdom; 
by 1910, with 123,930 scouts in the field, he felt it incumbent on 
him to leave the Army and lead the movement. And, says The 
Herald, the scouts of Britain did their valiant part in the war: 


“Tts outbreak found many thousands of them just sallying 
forth for their campings in the August holidays, the land seouts 
with their trek carts, the sea scouts with their boats and other 
equipment. But a telegram changed the whole program by 
ordering the mobilization of both services for war duty. All 
over the country the land scouts were assigned to protect the 
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railway bridges, the waterworks, and the telegraph and cable 
lines; at the same time the sea scouts took up from the coast- 
guardsmen, who were needed for service afloat, the duty of watch- 
ing the coast, and they remained until the Armistice was signed. 
About 20,000 boys did this sort of emergency duty, a still larger 
number volunteered for military service in the field; at least 
10,000 gave their lives for their country. And when it came to 
selecting heroes for awards of the Victoria Cross the Boy Seouts 
were by no means neglected. Then, in the post-war period, after 
further development of the movement, literally carrying it 
round the world, ‘the girls cauglit the scouting fever and started 
troops among themselves.’ 

‘What more is needed than to read Sir Robert’s summing up 
of the scout movement as aiming to promote skill in handicrafts, 
to favor physical development and health, to bring out loyalty 
and the sense of honor, and especially ‘to make the individual 
efficient and then to harness his individuality to the duties of 
good citizenship’? . Since these principles were first formulated 
the American scout movement has won a remarkable success 
along its own lines, yet it has been inspired by much the same 
ideals. And there is not a scout, a leader of sceuts, or a 
scout instructor in the United States who will not rejoice that 
the founder’s work has been so worthily recognized.” 


THE FAITH OF THE FUNDAMENTALIST 


HE BIBLE IS THE ALL-SUFFICIENT authority for 

the faith and practise of the Fundamentalist, but he 

does not believe that the earth is flat and immovable, 
that the sun, moon and stars revolve around the world, or that 
the sky is a canopy. For this we have the authority of Dr. W. 
B. Riley, President of the World’s Christian Fundamentals 
Association, who tells us in Current History just what the faith 
of the Fundamentalist is. Put in three major propositions, 
Fundamentalism consists ef ‘‘the Christian Creed, the Christian 
Character, the Christian Commission.” It undertakes, writes 
Dr. Riley, to reaffirm the ‘‘ greater Christian doctrines; it does not 
attempt to set forth every Christian doctrine.”’ Out of the great 
confessions it elects nine points upon which to stand: 


‘‘1. We believe in the Seriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as verbally inspired by God, and inerrant in the original 
writings, and that they are of supreme and final authority in faith 
and life. 

‘2. We believe in one God, eternally existing in three persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

“3. We believe that Jesus Christ was begotten by the Holy 
Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary, and is true God and true 
man. 

‘4. We believe that man was created in the image of God, 
that he sinned, and thereby incurred not only physical death, 
but also that spiritual death which is separation from God; 
and that all human beings are born with a sinful nature, and, in 
the ease of those who reach moral responsibility, become sinners 
in thought, word, and deed. 

“5. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures as a representative and substitution- 
ary sacrifice; and that all that believe in Him are justified on the 
ground of His shed blood. 

‘6. We believe in the resurrection of the crucified body of our 
Lord, in His ascension into Heaven, and in His present life there 
for us, as High Priest and Advocate. 

“7. We believe in that ‘blessed hope,’ the personal, premil- 
lennial and imminent return of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

‘*8. We believe that all who receive by faith the Lord Jesus 
Christ are born again of the Holy Spirit and thereby become 
children of God. 

“9. We believe in the bodily resurrection of the just and the 
unjust, the everlasting felicity of the saved and the everlasting 
conscious suffering of the lost.” 


Fundamentalism “insists upon the plain intent of Scripture- 
speech,” says Dr. Riley; and the members ‘‘have no sympathy 
whatever for that weasel method of sucking the meaning out of 
words, and then presenting the empty shells in an attempt to 
palm them off as giving the Christian faith a new and another 
interpretation.” It is because the Fundamentalist utterly re- 
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jects the critical method of removing from the Bible what may 
be objected to in the name of science that he ‘remains and must 
forever remain a premillenarian.”’ There are men, this Funda- 
mentalist tells us, who would join the movement to-morrow if 
Fundamentalism omitted the seventh point from its doctrinal 
statement. The answer to this is: ‘Fundamentalism insists upon 
the plain intent of Seripture-speech, and knows no method by 
which it can logically receive the multiplied and harmonious 
teachings of the Book concerning one doctrine and reject them 
concerning another. The greater doctrines are not individual 
opinions that can be handled about at pleasure. In the judgment 
of the Fundamentalist they are ‘forever settled in heaven.’” 
There is no bond of sympathy between Modernism and Funda- 


mentalism. Instead: 


‘‘Pundamentalism is forever the antithesis of modernist critical 
theology. It is made up of another and an opposing school. 
Modernism submits all Seripture to the judgment of man. 
According to its method he may reject any portion of the Book 
as uninspired, unprofitable, and even undesirable, and accept 
another portion as from God, because its sentences suit him, or 
its teachings inspire him. Fundamentalism, on the contrary, 
makes the Bible ‘the supreme and final authority in faith and life.’ 
Its teachings determine every question upon which they have 
spoken with some degree of fulness, and its mandates are only 
disregarded by the unbelieving, the materialistic and the im- 
moral. Fundamentalists hold that the world is illumined and the 
Church is instructed, and even science itself is confirmed, when 
true, and condemned when false, by the clear teachings of the 
open Book, while Liberalism, as The Nation once said, ‘pre- 
tends to preach the higher criticism by interpreting the sacred 
writings as esoteric fables.’”’ 


It was Fundamentalism, says Dr. Riley, that produced the 
Book of Acts, and every essential feature of the Fundamentalist’s 
ereed can be found in Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, even to the 
Second Coming. It was Fundamentalism that conquered the 
Roman Empire, and ‘‘in one hundred years revised the conduct 
of men and brought in and established laws of righteousness, in- 
cluding regard for the Sabbath, the rights of the Church in the 
State, and the recognition of law versus anarchy.” It was 
Fundamentalism again that “faced the heresy of Deism 140 years 
ago, and in an open and fair field fought the battle to the finish, 
and slew that infidel monster as effectually as Saint George was 
ever imagined to have trampled the dragon. And it was Funda- 
mentalist evangelists who so uniformly led the common people 
back to the ‘faith once delivered’ as to bury atheism practically 
out of sight for one hundred years.’’ Other achievements credited 
to Christianity are put down by Dr. Riley to Fundamentalism: 


“Fundamentalists will never need to apologize for the part 
they have played in education; they have produced it; or for their 
relationship to colleges and universities and theological semina- 
ries, and all forms of social service; they have created them! 
Kven Walter Rauschenbusch, famed higher critic as he was, per- 
tinently asked, ‘Has the Church not lifted woman to equality 
and companionship with man, secured the sanctity and stability 
of marriage, changed parental despotism to parental service, and 
eliminated unnatural vice, the abandonment of children, blood 
revenge, and the robbery of the shipwrecked from the customs 
of Christian nations? Has it not abolished slavery, mitigated 
war, covered all lands with a network of charities to uplift the 
poor and the fallen, fostered the institutions of education, aided 
the progress of civil liberty and social justice, and diffused a 
softening tenderness throughout human life? It has done all 
that, and vastly more. The influence of Christianity, in taming 
selfishness and stimulating the sympathetic affections, in creat- 
ing a resolute sense of duty, a stanch love of liberty and inde- 
pendence, an irrepressible hunger for justice and a belief in the 
rights of the poor, has been so subtle and penetrating, that no one 
can possibly trace its effects. We might as well try to count up 
the effect in our organism of all the oxygen we have inhaled 
since our first gasp for breath. In so far as humanity has yet 
been redeemed, Christianity has been its redemption.’ Rauschen- 
busch dared not say what history demanded of him, that every 
one of these conquests is the fruit of Fundamentalism.” 
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cA Masterpiece of Style 
and Individuality / 


The new Chevrolet Imperial Landau offers style and individu- 
ality that you would associate only with the costliest custom cars. 
Its marvelously beautiful Fisher body is specially designed. The 
finish is rich black Duco, with embellishments of Chasseur red. 
Mouse-gray top and rear quarter harmonize perfectly with the 
color scheme. Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer and see this 
aristocrat of all Chevrolets. You will be delighted to learn that 
a car with such beauty of line and elegance of appointment can 
be purchased at so low a price. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


T is the time of the year of marching 
men, so Scribner’s furnishes a reflection 
on our age-old delight in a military display: 


TRIUMPH 
(FOR WILSON FOLLETT) 


By KennetH FARING 


One time across the hills of Rome, 
Twenty-one miles of war came home. 


Twenty-one miles of Triumph came 
With plumes and eyes like tufts of flame. 


Jewels and slaves five hours and more, 
With Titus homing from the war. 


Twenty-one miles the roadway rang, 
A crawling, golden boomerang. 


Twenty-one miles of rumbling wheels, 
And the hungry march of iron heels. 


Then ‘‘ They have lived!’’ was heralded; 
Now, by the crash of triumph, dead! 


Titus, in his high-decked car, 
The veil, the prisoner god, the scar 


Swept from the hearth of earth, at last, 
Emptily, like a trumpet blast. 


Their lances, that were loud with war, 
Muter than weed on an ocean floor. 


But that serpent made of light 
Can never be content with night. 


Nor can the tides of silence after 
Take back the sword’s bright, perfect laughter. 


Mars! how the heart still runs to meet 
Twenty-one miles of marching feet, 


And will not believe they are thrice-dead men 
Who thread the standing arch again! 


Since Anatole France wrote his famous 
story of the Procurator of Judea, it is a 
favorite literary pastime to depict Christ 
through Pagan eyes. This one occurs in 
the June Century: 


HEROD 


By Wituram EE. Brooxs 


And so the Magic-worker comes at last! 

Three years he’s shown his wondrous might to 
men. 

They say his touch has power, that fever flees 

Before his fingers, even blind eyes see; 

To-day perhaps he’ll show that powcr to me. 

Youth slips from me, my body’s growing old, 

Older than my years warrant. I have lived 

With wine and song and merry Roman girls 

And merry Roman boys in Cesar’s house, 

And now I pay the price. Perhaps this man 

Will touch me and will bring my youth again, 

I'll try him, seek a sign, and then I'll draw 

Him close beside me, offer him his freedom, 

All he desires as well, if he will work 

The miracle that ‘brings me youth again, 

He has his price, I’m sure, like any man. 

Then Rome once more, while Cesar stares agape 

At my new strength—and nights of wine and song! 


He stood and looked and answered not a word, 
But, oh! how deep he looked within my soul 
Past places where I had not looked for years. 
Such men as he and John would drive me mad; 
And so he goes to Pilate—and his end! 


A qGossaMeR wafted from nowhere is 
this in The Virginia Quarterly Review: 


HELEN’S THREE DAUGHTERS 


By Lawrence LEE 


Slim are the bodies 

Of Helen's three daughters, 
Slim and as snowy 

As swans on blue waters. 


Like water lilies 

Asleep on the river 

Drift Helen’s daughters 
Where leaves lean and quiver. 


Three silver minnows 

That leap in the shallows 
Dip not so swiftly 

As three girls like swallows. 


Fair as the lilies, 

The leaves, and the waters; 
As minnows, and swallows 
Are Helen’s three daughters. 


Prive of place and rank may have com- 
pensation even for those devoted to death, 
so Mr. Guiterman humorously suggests in 
the Chicago Daily News: 


GUINEA PIGS 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


cA 


In the lee of the laboratory wall, 
Where they get their daily rations, 

I heard the guinea pigs, great and small, 
Comparing inoculations. 


Said Guinea Pig One, as pert and vain 
As a girl in hat from Paris: 

“Your pardon, friends, if I seem insane, 
But I’m full of B. Vulgaris!" 


Said Guinea Pig Two: ‘‘ You may shortly see 
A paper with me for a basis, 

As the living and breathing epitome 
Of virulent B. Anthracis!” 


Said Guinea Pig Three: ‘‘A mammoth debt 
That science of medicine owes us! 

Why, look at me and the way I get 
With doses of B. Typhosus!”’ 


Then Guinea Pigs both of lean effect 
An Guinea Pigs short and stocky 

Agreed, ‘‘ We are all of the high elect, 
For we're primed with Streptococci!”’ 


Nor even the philosophy of the quietist 
enters here, yet this writer rejoices in more 
than cloistral renunciation. Perhaps there 
is an element of boast. It is a curious 
credo to contemplate and is in The Modern 
World (Baltimore): 


CONTENTMENT 


By Eviaseru L. Brown 


I am impervious. I do not need 

For food, or warmth, or sight of foreign shore. 
I have enough to meet the hour’s need. 

For me no winds torment, no breakers roar 
Of life or death’s delight; no demons speed, 
And beckon me to follow, and no lore 

Of fairy-craft is mine—no voice to heed. 


My heart beats steadily. I have not seen 
Visions that lure, nor found my living’s score 
Beset with loves. No agony I know, 

Nor ecstasy, nor doubt of what has been. 

I have not swallowed poison in my wine. 

T have not bitten on a rotten core. 

I have not looked on moons that should noé sine. 
Yet, every day, I die a little more. 


Mr. Yuars, the Irish poet, gives to his 
“Young countryman’? a kind of moon 
madness. The London Mercury publishes 
“Four Songs from the Young Country- 
man,’’ of which we quote three: 


SONGS FROM THE YOUNG 
COUNTRYMAN 


By W. B. Yeats 


I 


Though nurtured like the sailing moon 
In beauty’s murderous brood, 

She walked awhile and blushed awhile 
And on my pathway stood, 

Until I thought her body bore 

A heart of flesh and blood. 


But since I laid a hand thereon 
And found a heart of stone, 

I have attempted many things 
And not a thing is done: 

For every hand is lunatic 

That travels on the moon. 


She smiled and that transfigured me 
And left me but a lout, 

Maundering here and maundering there, 
Emptier of thought 

Than heavenly circuits of its stars 
When the moon sails out. 


II 


Like the moon her kindness is, 

If kindness I may call 

What has not comprehension in’t: 
But is the same for all; 

As though my sorrow were a scene 
Upon a painted wall. 


So like a bit of stone I lie 
Under a broken tree, 

I could recover if I shriek 

My heart’s agony 

To passing bird, but I am dumb 
From human dignity. 


Til 


A mermaid found a swimming lad 
Picked him for her own, 

Pressed her body to his body 
Laughed, and, plunging down, 
Forgot in cruel happiness 

That even lovers drown. 


Ir is said you can’t indict a whole nation, 
but Mr. Sassoon attempts a class. They 
have borne much before, but this in The 
New Leader (London) is a prize in invective: 


I ACCUSE THE RICH 


By SrmGrrRieD Sassoon 


I accuse the Rich of what they’ve always done 
before,— 
Of lifting worldly faces to a diamond star. 
T accuse the Rich of being what they always are,— 
The enemies of Lazarus dying at their door. 
I accuse the Rich of being vulgarly refined: 
I accuse them of their crude and unconcealed 
barbarity: ' 
I accuse them of insulting God with spurious 
charity; 
And of insulting Art with emptiness of mind, 
I accuse them in their souls for their false god of 
Sport, 
And for the unlicensed freedom where they murder 
Thought. 
IT accuse them that the injustice of this world is 
such, 
I accuse them for 
Wilt. saree 
And since my words won't reach them, they’ ll not 
worry a bit, 
And if they did they wouldn’t mend their methods 
much, 


their sniggering dilettante 


AY 
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UNCLE SAM’S SECOND FLYING HOP ACROSS THE POND 


OMETHING HAD GONE WRONG, and before the two 
adventurers had flown a hundred miles they ‘‘did not 
know whether to keep on or turn back.’’ This frank con- 

fession, which crops up in the first chapter of the authorized 
signed narrative of Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine, gives a peculiar psychological interest to their achieve- 
ment in imitating 
Lindbergh’s immortal 


flight across the 
Atlantie. For we 
learn in the next 


breath the nature of 
the consideration that 
kept the propeller of 
the Bellanca plane 
whirring Kurope- 
ward, and it was not 
the thirst for con- 
quest or the hope of 
glory. No; in those 
moments of lost 
guidance and dread 
misgiving at the verge 
of the trackless abyss, 
with the compass out 
of order, when the 
odds against their 
venture seemed over- 
whelming, and every 
instinet of prudence 
urged them to turn 
back, “one of us— 
Levine—said it would 
be better to be buried 
in Davy Jones’s lock- 
er than return and 
face the criticism and 
heehaws of the people. 
Plenty of them we knew would be only too glad of an opportunity 
to jump on us—especially some of the newspapers. That decided 
us. We continued. It was a case of ‘We are on the way, but we 
don’t know where we will land.’’”’ This passage from the of- 
ficial narrative copyrighted by the New York Times gives us a 
flash-light of the emotions that fermented in the cockpit of the 
Columbia—so complex, compared to the untroubled flame of 
aspiration that had guided the pathfinding Spirit of St. Lowis— 
and reveals Uncle Sam’s second hop across the Atlantic as a 
fascinating subject of study for the psychologist and the drama- 
tist. Here we have the ever-compelling spectacle of the man 
who dares all and defies the Fates in order to redeem his name. 
Levine, the hard-boiled business man, who could ‘‘steer his way 
through any contract ever written, without chart or compass” 
(as a Consolidated Press Association correspondent puts it), 
and who had ealled down contumely upon himself by the com- 
mercial spirit in which he had naively approached the superb 
sport of transoceanic flying, was out to prove to the world that 
he was also capable of being a sportsman—or to die in the attempt. 
Chamberlin’s attitude was much more simple—the intrepid 
knight of the air, with no stain on his escutcheon, a worthy 
emulator of the noble Lindbergh. But the more complex Levine 
provides the conflict of the drama, 
share of the limelight. As the Boston Post remarks: 


Acme photograph 


THE FLYER WHO LAUGHS 


And Chamberlin is richly entitled to a 
few more guffaws as hearty as this one. 


and thereby earns his full 


i 4 , Wire oo alin nleleen ere rar hall 


the stuff out of which romance is made, revealed a stout and 
gallant heart when he leapt into the Bellanea plane to dare, with 
Chamberlin, the perils of the long, dangerous flight. 

Levine has been through a bitter experience. He succeeded 
in getting himself thoroughly disliked because he simply did not 
know the rules of the world of sportsmanship. Having put up 
the money for the transatlantic flight in the Bellanca plane he 
looked upon the ex- 
pedition as his per- 
sonal property. He 
quarreled with about 
every one connected 
with it. One by one 
all those who were 
connected with the 
affair dropt away save 
Chamberlin. 

Yet this drab little 
man, beset on all sides 
with hostility, ac- 
eused of lacking in 
sportsmanship, of 
erude materialism, 
revealed a soul of 
flaming courage when 
put to the test. 

When he leapt into 
the machine beside 
Chamberlin he left 
behind a wife and 
family, a fortune and 
a eareer to take a 
chance with death in 
the icy seas. 


And now, having 
recovered his ‘‘pep”’ 
in the genial warmth 
of the homage International Newsreel photograph 
lavished upon Cham- THE HARASSED FINANCIER 
berlin and himself It was during the days of criticism, pre- 
by the hospitable ceding the flight, that this snapshot was 


taken of Charles A. Levine. 


Berliners, Mr. Levine 
tells the world that 
he is ‘‘planning’ a regular airplane service across the ocean, 
“prepared 


“to be started within a year,’ and that he is 


to invest $2,000,000 in the scheme,’’ which he considers 


“highly practicable from a commercial view-point.”’ This 
makes the Columbia’s owner-passenger the world’s greatest 


optimist on the future of transocean flying. Most of the other 
authorities—notably Col. Lindbergh—agree that 
much remains to be accomplished, including the establishment of 


Charles <A. 


floating landing-stations, before such a traffic can become prac- 
ticable. An Berlin 
Levine as including Pilot Chamberlin as his partner in this enter- 


Associated Press dispatch from quotes 


prise, which looks toward “reeular transoceanic lines from 


Ameriea to various points in Kurope.”’ Two days prior to Mr. 
still 


transatlantic air fleet had been disclosed on this side by Mr. 


Levine’s announcement, a more detailed program for a 


Giuseppe N. Bellanca, the designer of the Columbia, who had 
just acknowledged through the Italian Ambassador the felicita- 
tions cabled him by Premier Mussolini. Mr. Bellanca does not 
commit himself, however, as to how soon such a fleet could be 


As the Christian Science Monitor 


built and put in operation. 
tells us, in a special from its New York bureau: 

A fleet of multimotored airplanes, each carrying not less than 
commercial 


forty passengers and operating regularly on a 
basis between the United States and Europe, 1s the next move 
in transatlantic air travel, according to Giuseppe M, Bel- 


lanea, designer of the airplane which Clarence Chamberlin 
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piloted from New York to 
Germany. 

Mr. Bellanea has just an- 
nounced that he is organizing 
a company to build airplanes 
for this service, and described 
in detail his plans for con- 
structing these giant airships. 
Discussing the project as if 
dealing with facts, not theories, 
Mr. Bellanea said: 

“The total flying time from 
New York to Paris will be 
thirty-two hours. There will 
be a stop at Newfoundland 
and another at the Azores, 
where ‘gas’ will be taken on, 
bringing the total traveling 
time to thirty-six hours.” 

The establishment of a trans- 
atlantic airplane service has 
been possible for some time, 
but the chief obstacle has been 
the financial problem, Mr. 
Bellanea said. 

“We have other airplanes P. & A. photograph 
that can do it on this side, and 
they have airplanes in Europe 


HITTING LINDBERGH'S TRAIL OF GLORY 


passengers, allowing an aver- 
age of 170 pounds per pas- 
senger and 30 pounds apiece 
for baggage.” 

Referring to the successful 
transatlantic flight of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Clarence Chamberlin, Mr. Bel- 
lanca said that these single- 
motored flights do not mean 
much commercially, “‘ because 
people are not going to pay to 
travel thirty to forty hours in 
a cramped position with no 
place to sleep.” 

‘“My airplanes will have a 
eruising speed of 120 miles an 
hour,’’ he continued. ‘‘There 
will be room to walk around, 
comfortable chairs to lounge 
in and comfortable berths to 
sleep in. There will be no 
hazard and no uncertainty 
about it.” 

Mr. Bellanca declared that 
he had been confident the 
Bellanca monoplane which 
holds the world’s record for 


that will do the same thing,” This busy dragon-fly is the Bellanca monoplane, pictured from the endurance flying would make 
Mr. Bellanca continued. ‘‘Why P. & A. plane, according to the venturesome photographer, one hour the transatlantic flight suecess- 
haven’t we done it before? after ‘‘taking off’ on its dramatic flight to Germany. fully. 


Because of the financial prob- 
lem. 

“This flight does something to solve the financial problem. 
It shows the public what is possible to aviation. When the 
public comes to believe in a thing lke this the financial problem 
is solved, because people who were unwilling to put money in it 
before will hasten to support the project.” 

Mr. Bellanea asserted that a multimotored airship, probably of 
the biplane type, must be developed for commercial service across 
the Atlantic. Experimental work on such an airplane will cost 
$175,000, and the airplanes themselves will cost about $30,000 
apiece to produce, exclusive of the motors, he added. 

“We can’t say yet how many motors there will be,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘The problem is to build a multimotored ship that can 
fly with its full load, using only 50 per cent. of its motor power. 
We have not such airplanes now. The big multimotored air- 
planes now built need nearly all their power to keep the heavy 
store of fuel in the air while they are on long cruises. Not only 
is there slight margin of safety if an engine goes wrong, but 
thereisnoroomforapayingload. Itisalltaken up with gasoline. 

“We must design the airplane so that it can keep on its 
way with half of its motor- 
power out of the running, and 
yet have room for passengers 
and baggage. We have motors . 
that are good enough now. 
Years ago I designed an air- 
plane that would answer the 
demand, but the financial prob- 
lem stood in the way. Now it 
is solved. As for the room 
for passengers and baggage, 
that problem is answered by 
making the transatlantic voy- 
age in hops.” 

Mr. Bellanea said it was too 
soon to say when his trans- 
atlantic air-line would be “‘open 
for business.” 

Airships used in the service 
would have to be eapable of 
landing on rough seas in 
emergency and to weathering 
high seas, he added. 

“Passengers will buy their 
tickets and get their passports 
and board the airships at the 
river front just as they board 
ship now,’’ Mr. Bellanca con- 
tinued, 

Deseribing the type of air- coo 


‘As far as I am concerned, 
the flight was over as soon as 
the airship got into the air,’ he declared. ‘‘I knew the airplane. 
I knew that the motor would propel it for approximately forty- 
eight hours with its supply of gas. Simple figures told me that 
it would go there. We knew that this monoplane with this 
motor was capable of flying fifty-one hours. It took courage 
to try it, naturally, but the result was known to me the minute 
the airplane was on its way.” 

Mr. Bellanea said that he and a group of other men interested 
in aviation are planning to send a single-motored airplane from 
New York to Rome some time late this summer. 

Mr. Bellanea and his associates are holding conferences at which 
they are discussing definite plans for the formation of the organi- 
zation for building and operating airplanes for transatlantic ser- 
vice. The Christian Science Monitor representative was informed 
this morning that formal announcement would be made soon. 


Here we revert to the personal narrative of the two men who 
made the Columbia flight, with its haunting element of a trou- 
bled soul with a smarting sense of injustice, pricking the vietim 
3 on to deeds of valor. Continu- 
ing the first Times instalment: 


So we headed for the 250 
miles of open water that lay 
between us and Nova Scotia 
and then, as if we had not had 
trouble enough about our com- 
passes, we began to buck head 
winds. 

It took us much longer than 
we had figured to hit Nova 
Scotia, and when we got there 
we were miles off our course 
and two and a half hours late. 

Now we knew that if we kept 
up that sort of thing it would 
be landing in the big drink for 
us. But it was too late to hesi- 
tate. The plane was turned 
toward the open Atlantic and 
we gritted our teeth and 
started to buck the really big 
part of our task. 


Now we turn to the second 
instalment, in which the ad- 
venturers dwell upon these 


planes that the service would BELLANCA HEARS THE GREAT NEWS experiences a little more fully: 
require, Mr. Bellanca said: The delight with which the designer and builder of the Columbia T 3 
‘They will have about 2,500 heard of her arrival in Germany is said to have been all the keener is ee had feared the wind 
square feet of wing space and because of the many disappointments and setbacks he had encoun- eae get stronger as soon as 
will carry not less than forty tered, despite his important contributions to the art of flying. the sun came up, but we still 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COMPARISONS 
To safeguard your 
future satisfac- 
tion, become ac- 
quainted with the 
General Electric— 
makecomparisons. 
Note its many 
advantages, its 
simplicities. Learn 
how the General 
Electric Icing Unit 
differs from the 
ordinary, 


PLENTY OF ICE 
Even the smallest 
model makes 7 
pounds of ice at 
once. And there is 
a tray for storing 
an extra supply if 
needed for making 
ice cream. 
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General Electric 
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Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OILED 
PERMANENTLY 
Before it leaves 
the factory all the 
mechanism of the 
General Electric 
Icing Unit is housed 
in an hermetically 
sealed unit, per- 
manently oiled— 
thus insuring ade- 
quate pr otection to 
the motor and all 
moving parts for 
many years. 


QUIET 
Stand three feet 
away from the re- 
frigerator and you 
can hardly tell 
whether it is run- 
ning or not. 


Write for Booklet No. 6-D. 
It tells all about thisnew- 
day refrigerator. ' 
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hit Cape Race, at the southern tip of 
Newfoundland. 

Taking advantage of the excellent visi- 
bility on this part of our trip, we kept a 
sharp lookout in the hope of finding some 
trace of Nungesser and Coli. We could see 
as far as 100 miles away at times, and felt 
there was a good possibility that one of us 
might desery the white plane in which the 
two gallant Frenchmen had flown away from 
France toward America against the dark 
background of woods and rocks. 

Nova Scotia, it seemed to us, wouldn’t 
have been so bad had Nungesser and Coli 
been forced to land there, but Newfound- 
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‘had a sneaking hope that there would be 
‘nothing but a gentle breeze to buck when 
| we began to fly over the water. 

No such luck. We should have made 
that water jump in two hours and a half, 
but at the end of three and a half hours 
there was still no sign of Nova Scotia. 
| There was nothing but water. 

We began to get anxious. Several times 
we thought we saw land, but we soon found 
out that we were 
suffering from  illu- 
sions, and also what 
their cause was. 
When there are two 
layers of clouds and 
the bottom one is a 
single cloud, the 
shadow of the upper 
cloud makes it look 
so dark and solid that 
you think it is land. 
Moreover, when peo- 
‘ple are so keen to 
sight land as we were, 
‘they are more easily 
| deceived by appear- 
ances than usual. 

We had about de- 
cided that as naviga- 
tors we were not so 
good, when suddenly 
Nova Scotia loomed 
up below us. AS 
airmen say, we hit it 
right on the nose. 
We found ourselves 
above Yarmouth, 
heaved a sigh of relief 
and felt all puffed 
up with new con- 
fidence. When we 
were over Halifax we 
felt so good that we 
decided to drop a 
message, but wefound 
we had come away 
without a_ solitary 
scrap of paper that 
we could write on. 

Just about when 
|we had become per- 
|feetly satisfied that 
as navigators we 
were all to the good, the wind suddenly 
_ stiffened and soon became so strong that 
it had us worried. We knew that if it kept 
up we would never reach the other side of 
the ocean. We were already two and a half 
hours behind schedule in covering the first 
600 miles, and we had 3,800 miles to go. 

[Chamberlin and Levine figure that they 
covered 4,400 miles in their trip, tho the 
straight-line course would be 599 miles 
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HE glove-smooth skin after a 

Williams shave is due to a 
special conditioning effect of this 
soothing lather. Williams actually 
makes your face feel better after 
shaving than it did before. 

Williams lather is saturated 
with moisture and this moisture 
drenches each bristle through and 
through—soaks the beard so soft 
that your razor just glides. 

Try Williams for a week FREE. 
We'll send a trial tube in exchange 
for the coupon below—or a post- 
card. Williams sells for 35c and 
50c a tube. 
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THE FLYERS’ WIVES WIN A TRIP ABROAD 


Mrs. Charles A. Levine (on the reader’s left) and Mrs. Clarence 
Chamberlin (right) lost no time in embarking for Germany when 
the news arrived of their husbands’ safe arrival, and here they’re off! 


land looked like one of the most desolate 
places imaginable to be lost in. 

At Cape Race we took our last look at 
the American Continent. Then, “Here 
goes nothing!’’ we said to each other, and 
started out over the big pond with the 
“next station Europe.” 

It was shortly before sunset. Soon 
afterward night closed in on us, and there 
was nothing but the sky above us and the 
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shorter. ] 


But soon after we passed Halifax the 
'wind shifted and we began to make up 
some of that lost time. 
feel more comfortable. 
This part of the trip was a dream of 
| beauty. Below us the sea was deep green 


That made us 


rolling waves underneath, and we knew 
that we were launched on our big adventure 
with a vengeance. 

Returning to the first instalment, in 
which the most exciting experiences of the 
trip are vividly summarized, we read: 
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This 1s the form 

upon which a daily efficiency 

record of more than 600 stamp~ 
ing machines 15 kept. 


efficiency of our production, says the Edward G. Budd Mfg Co 


VERY morning, a sheet of paper 
containing vital figures is placed 
upon the desk of the Works Manager 
of the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
makers of all-steel automobile bodies. 
This sheet of paper is a printed 
form called the Press Efficiency Rec- 
ord, reproduced above. It shows 
quickly the exact operating efhciency 
of more than 600 stamping machines, 
which are capable of stamping the 
equivalent of thirteen acres of steel 
formed into body parts in a single day. 
Printed forms keep an accurate 
watch on production. They keep it 
speeded up. They give a quick and 
complete picture of various opera- 
tions and departments of a busi- 
ness—no matter how complex 
that business may be. They 
prevent misunderstandings, 
arguments, loss of time, need- 
less errors and general “‘loose- 
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ness” in the operation of big business. 

Labor cost sheets, estimate sheets, 
shipping and accounting records, as- 
sembly schedules, payrolls, invoices, 
material detail sheets, production re- 
ports, engineering changes—are a few 
of the printed forms that aid the 
eficiency of the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co. And for these printed forms 
Hammermill Bond is used extensively. 

More and more business concerns 
are standardizing on Hammermill 
Bond for their printed forms. There 
are five good reasons why: 

First, this standard bond paper has 
just the right surface for pen, pencil, 


typewriter, ca rbon, or printing. Then, 
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it is available in twelve colors and 
white, so that forms for different jobs 
or departments can be identified by 
color. Next, Hammermill Bond is 
uniform in quality. Also, it is suf- 
ficiently strong to stand rough usage. 
Finally, its reasonable price makes it 
a genuine economy. 

You can get Hammermill Bond 
from your printer whenever you want 
it. He knows it, uses it, likes it—be- 
cause it gives satisfactory results and 


makes satished customers. 
This Working Kit will help you 


Dictate a note now and ask for our 
Working Kit of printed forms with 
samples of Hammermill Bond 
in all colors. It will be mailed 
to you without charge. Please 
write for it on your business 
letterhead. Hammermill Paper 


Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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$11,800 


“Every year our 
PaieNeN i Tale 
equipment saves : 
us $11,800 net,” says James Collins, 
manager of the Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. This is how he figures: 


Floor area— 81,600 sq. ft. of white 
Alabama marble. Would require at 
least twenty-two scrubwomen to do 
the job being done by seven men with 
FINNELL equipment. Total clean- 
ing cost is 17 cents per sq. ft. per 
year. With scrubwomen the cost 
would be 32 cents per sq. ft. Saved: 
$11,800 net. Spotless cleanliness 
greets tenants every morning. Build- 
ing 100% rented for the last 10 years. 


Free Booklet Explains Value to You 
Regardless of size of floor area—in fac- 
tory, office, store, bank—one of the eight 
FINNELL models can save you money 
and pay dividends in improved conditions. 
Send for the detailed booklet, ‘Your Ques- 
tions Answered by Users.’’ If you wish 
free estimate of equipment needed and 
possible saving, enclose description of floors, 
area, present maintenance cost. FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 26 East Street, Elkhart, 
Ind, (District Offices in Principal Cities. 

Factories: Elkhart, Ind. and 
Le} Ottawa, Can.) 


| Just a reminder to have your secretarv 
write . . now. 


There is also a Household FINNELL. If 
interested askfor booklet,‘ Beautiful Floors,” 
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hunk of ice out there in the middle of the 
ocean. We thought we had figured out 
everything we might meet, but somehow 
neither of us had thought of that. 

Afterward there was no thrill in icebergs 
at all. Before we got away from the 
Atlantic we had sighted fifteen or twenty 
of these big white fellows, and at least 
100 small ones. We used icebergs to 
check our drift from.our course, since the 
icebergs seemed fairly stationary. 

Chamberlin took a look at one of the 
big fellows and remarked: ‘‘I wonder if 
we could climb to the top of that thing if 
we were forced to land on it.” 

By the way, the icebergs looked grand 
in the moonlight. 

After the icebergs came fog, and that 
bothered us a lot. Incidentally we got 
one big surprize. We had expected fog, and 
plenty of it, off the Grand Banks, since we 
had heard they were famous for it, but we 
did not strike a vestige of fog there. After 
we got clear of the Banks, we found fog 
where we did not expect it at all. 

Mr. Kimball of the New York Weather 
Bureau had advised us that if we hit fog in 
bad weather on the northward course 
which we had mapped out, we should veer 
a bit to the south and we would find things 
all right. So we did. And we discovered 
that he was some prophet, for things 
turned out exactly as he said they would. 

Once the fog was so bad that Chamberlin 
went up fully 15,000 feet, hoping to clear it, 
but in vain. This was as highas we could 
climb with the load we were carrying. 
From there we dropt down to a few feet 
over the water, but still there was fog all 
around. 

And all this while we were reduced to 
navigating with a compass which we did 
not believe in anyhow, so you can easily 
understand that we soon were absolutely 
at a loss to know just where we were. 

The temperature soon rose above sixty 
degrees and we began to fear we were get- 
ting too far south. It was past midnight 
when we exchanged signals about 600 miles 
off the coast of Newfoundland with some 
boat which passed a short distance from 


‘us, but we never found out what boat it was. 


We flashed our search-light, putting it 
on and off several times, and we knew they 
recognized it, because they acknowledged 
itin the same way. We dropt down rather 
close to them, trying to read their name. 


By that time, the voyagers confess, they 
were wondering whether they were going 
to hit Ireland, England, France or Spain, 
“which shows to what extent we were 
lost up there in the storm, fog and clouds.” 
And then came the big thrill—the Maure- 
Thus: 


Suddenly she loomed up at us from down 
below about ten miles distant, and we cer- 
tainly made a bee-line for her. We cir- 
cled several times over her, and we clearly 
read her name. We also waved our hands 
to the passengers on her decks. 

Levine signaled with his hands likea teleg- 
raphist working a telegraph key, and an 
officer on the deck of.ihe Mauretania 
saluted and immediately went off, showing 
he understood—we think it was the cap- 
tain. We came within 50 to 100 feet of 
the Mauretania, flying along right be- 
side her. 


| 


New York Times which we were carrying in 
the back of our plane. We turned over the 
pages until we found the steamship news 
and learned what day the Mauretania had 
sailed from Southampton. 

Having found it, we started computing 
what her position would be roughly when 
we sighted her, and from that we computed 
our position and saw we were somewhere 
near Ireland or England. 

The next big thrill was our first glimpse of 
land. We don’t know yet just what place 
it was. Levine was sure it must be Ireland 
because he was born on the 17th of Mareh— 
St. Patrick’s Day. Anyhow, it was Ireland 
or England. We knew then we were in 
sight of success, and we began to get 
excited. 

Over the North Sea the plane became 
unmanageable. Chamberlin said: 

““T can’t do a thing with it, you take 
the stick.” 

Levine laughed and Chamberlin won- 
dered why. 

Levine said it was because it was like 
riding a bucking bronco when they shout, 
“Ride him, cowboy, ride him!” 

After that we thought things would be 
comparatively smooth. Now that the really 
dangerous part of the trip was over, the 
thrills, we thought, would get less frequent, 
but there was one mighty big one. After 
we had gone over quite a strip of the 
European continent, and we were well on 
our way toward Berlin, there came a thrill 
which we figure out was the biggest of the 
whole trip. 

We found ourselves forced to go up to an 
altitude of something like 20,000 feet above 
the ground and stay there the whole night. 
For all we knew we might have been even 
higher, because the altitude recorder we 
were carrying only registered as far as that 
height—as soon as you get to 20,000 feet it 
becomes all guesswork how much higher 
you may be. 

Our thermometer registered eighteen de- 
grees above the freezing point. It certainly 
was cold. 

We stuck up there at that altitude right 
through the night before we could venture 
down further. Those hours were not at all 
pleasant. 

After that there were not any really big 
thrijs—not even when we were forced to 
land for the first time in Germany because 
our gasoline was running out, and not even 
when the plane came down on its nose near 
Kottbus. 


Subsequent thrills, of course, arose from 
the tremendous reception accorded the 
flyers in Berlin, and the world-wide interest 
aroused by their achievement as a confirma- 
tion—and something more than a confirma- 
tion—of the possibilities demonstrated by 
the flight of the solitary Lindbergh. As the 
Milwaukee Journal interprets it: 


So swiftly is transatlantic aviation mov- 
ing this year that we’re beginning to look 


forward to these week-end jaunts. The 
presence of Levine, practically a passenger 
on the Columbia plane, adds new interest. 
For if a passenger can be carried on a flight 
that totals more mileage than Captain 


| Lindbergh went, then mail and commercial 


service will logically be the next step. 

For America the unabated European 
interest in these flights is an enlightening 
thing. Popular interest in aviation is prob- 
ably greater in Europe than in America. 
Their air routes have fostered that. In 
addition, Europe has always felt the neces- 


sity of breaking its barriers. Its steamship ~ 


; 4 
We immediately dug up a copy of the © 


| 
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© 1027, M. L. I. Go 


“Your trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” 


“Big specialist ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— 


no medicine—just water. 


I drank gallons and gallons during the weeks I was there. 


Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a 


glass but it was worth every penny. 
laughing at?” 


“Daughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. 
Lots of it—8 glasses every day. 


doctor ordered me to drink water, too. 


to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. 


in my life.” 


cannot be made to realize the value of 
drinking water freely unless they pay 
a big price for it. Many famous health- 
resorts have built their reputations by 
making popular the habit of drinking 
water in generous quantities rather than 


1e is a curious fact that some people 


It worked miracles for me. 


What are you 


While you were away my 
Told me 
And I never felt better 


on the medicinal quality of their mineral 
springs. And pure water—drunk as 
regularly at home as it is taken at the 
spas—will often produce health “mira- 
cles”. Nowadays good doctors agree 
that almost everybody, except those who 
need a specially selected diet, should 


ater—310 a Glass 


drink water regularly—one glass be- 
fore breakfast, one in the forenoon, one 
in the afternoon, one before going to 
bed, and one with each meal—six to 
eight glasses of water a day. 


The doctors say, also, that more than 
two-thirds of the weight of the body is 
water, that water forms the bulk of the 
blood, and that three quarts of water a 
day are needed for the body’s daily 
necessities. If the blood does not get 
the water it needs—either as a beverage 
or in food—it will absorb water from 
the tissues of the body and be over- 
loaded with harmful waste products as 
well 


Poisons, produced by our organs in the 
business of living, are eliminated largely 
by means of the water we drink. If 
too little is taken, they tend to remain 
in the body. 


This summer you probably will be 
motoring, hiking, or camping out in the 
country. Take care that the water you 
drink is pure. Sometimes those cool and 
inviting brooks, springs and old wells 
carry deadly typhoid germs. 


To be safe, before your summer trips 
begin, make an appoint- 

ment with your doctor ee 
for inoculation against 
typhoid fever. It is a 
simple matter and gives 
immunity for two or three 
years. 


To keep in the best 
physical trim at home 
or abroad, drink plenty 
of Nature’s 
health-giver—pure 
water. 


marvelous 


foi 


Medical experts warn us that those who neglect to drink 
sufficient water will eventually pay the penalty. Symptoms 
of digestive disturbance, headaches, muscular and neuralgic 
pains, dullness, inertia and intestinal stasis—may result from 


drinking too little water. 


Metropolitan Life statisticians report that whiletyphoid scourges 
have practically disappeared in large cities and 
where the water supply is protected, typhoid i 


1G %5j}— 


taminated, 


Typhoid can be stamped out. 
Life Insurance Company’s 
Typhoid Fever’. 


in other places 
s still a menace 


in many rural areas and wherever the water becomes con- 


Send for the Metropolitan 


free booklet ‘The Conquest of 
Learn how to protect yourself and your 
family from water which may be unsafe. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Sugdestion 
for your 
Vacation 


You probably know where you are 
going, and when, and how, and how 
long you can stay—and have counted 
the cost—possibly have saved up for it. 


Will you now consider a simple sug- 
gestion which is sure to make your 
vacation pleasures surer? 


That the suggestion is offered by a 
great American travel and_financial 
organization for its own profit as well 
as yours, is offset by the fact that this 
- organization has devoted many years 
and many millions to making vacations 
and holiday travels more enjoyable. 


The suggestion is:—Be sure of the 
safety and service value of 
your vacationmoney. Before 
you start on a trip anywhere 
—abroad or in this country— 
change your vacation funds 
into American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


These Cheques protect you against 
the loss or theft of your money. Sky- 
blue in color, they are recognized 
and accepted as currency everywhere. 
They also carry the assurance of the 
known and experienced Personal Ser- 
vice practically everywhere abroad, as 
well as of 27,000 Express representa- 
tives all over the United States and 
Canada. 


Motorists who have had occasion to 
test the real service value of these 
Cheques always’ carry them. For 
peace of mind, they say, they are as 
desirable as oil. 


Hundreds of thousands of vacationists 
who have used them will tell you, 
“Don’t ever go on any vacation any- 
where without them. You may be 
lucky sometimes with greenbacks; but 
with American Express Travelers 
Cheques, you are always lucky in get- 
ting Personal Service: and your money 
is always safe and always serviceable.” 


American Express Travelers Cheques are issued in 
$10, $20, $50, and $100 denominations — bound in a 
small, handy wallet — and costs only 75c for each $100, 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


lines go to all the world. But that is slow 
travel. Now suddenly comes the possibility 
of an expansion that will put Hurope within 
one-day touch of the new world. That 
shrinks the Atlantic by four-fifths. 
America, with pioneer airmen who are 
the acclaim of all the world, should under- 


stand that and build on it. We shall make 
a mistake if we let others forge ahead where 
we have blazed the air trail. For the ocean 
air lines are as sure to come as to-morrow’s 
sun. When they do, America should have 
a big place in their development. 

For the United States, these flights 
should mean a renewed determination to 
develop the lines within our own country, 
and to look to the expansion of lines that 
connect us with distant points. We have 
seen a good deal of aviation, but we have 
not thought about it much. It is safe to 
say that, aside from a few men, no one in 
America understood what aviation meant 
to the world until the crowd at Le Bourget 
charged down on Lindbergh’s alighting 
plane. As that interest expanded, as the 
press took up the ery, as nations did honor 
to a pioneer as tho he were a Columbus re- 


turning from an unknown world, we began | 


to understand. What Europe foresees and 
expects is best stated by the Petit Journal, 
of Paris, in commenting enthusiastically on 
the Chamberlin flight: 

“The impossible of yesterday is becom- 
ing a pleasure jaunt. Shortly Commander 
Byrd will come. Then in a month another 
dauntless one, and he will be hardly more 
than a tourist.” 

If America really senses the meaning of 
this comment, it will not fail in the tre- 
mendously large opportunity that is be- 
fore it. 

In the meantime, we shall not fail to 
honor Chamberlin, the pilot who as a 
pioneer is second only to Lindbergh, and 
Levine, who, altho a young man of mil- 
lions with every inducement to pursuits 
which are not dangerous, took his life in his 
hands to be the first airplane passenger to 
cross the ocean. 


German experts are amazed at the 
weight-carrying capacity of the Bellanca 
plane, according to a Berlin correspondent 
of The Times, who quotes an article in the 
Lokal Angzeiger, by Captain Wentscher. 
As we read: 


Captain Wentscher was leader of the 
army aviators’ school during the war, and 
was one of the pilots who flew to meet 
Chamberlin and Levine when they were 
coming from Kottbus. He is a recognized 
expert and an authority not only on flying 
but also on motors. 

The Captain and other experts who in- 
spected Chamberlin’s plane have been 
amazed to find it capable of carrying about 
twice its own weight, whereas even a ratio 
of one to one is unusual in Germany, and 
the usual proportion is two to one—that is, 
an airplane is supposed to carry half its 
own weight. 

‘More simply exprest, Chamberlin had 
to start with a load which would never have 
been permitted in Germany,” writes Cap- 
tain Wentscher, and continues: 

“This favorable condition was mainly 
achieved through the 200-horse-power 
Wright Whirlwind motor, of which the 
world, to say nothing of Germany, has no 
equal. This is air-cooled, but whereas in 


the case of other motors of similar construe- 
tion what is gained by doing away with the — 
heavy water-cooling apparatus is more than 
offset by higher consumption of gasoline, 
this Whirlwind even consumes less gasoline 
and oil than water-cooled motors of the 
same horse-power. 

| “Tt unites to these advantages a degree of 
dependability which again has been most 
strikingly demonstrated by Lindbergh’s 
and Chamberlin’s flights.” 

Captain Wentscher complains that Ger- 
man engineers have been unduly neglecting 
air-cooled motors. He further directs spe- 
cial attention to the fact that the pilots’ 
seats are quite enclosed, and that this is the 
general rule in America. He says this not 
only protects the pilot from the weather 
but also appears to reduce resistance to the 
plane’s progress. 


Chamberlin was attached to the Army 
Air Service during the war, but the Armi- 
stice arrived before he could get to France. 
A native of Denison, Iowa, he became 
interested in gas-engines while yet a 
youngster. His characteristics as an air- 
man may be judged from these anecdotes 
assembled by the New York Evening Post: 


While flying in the National Air Races 
in 1925 he almost met death when his com- 
panion, Laurance Buranelli, was lulled in a 
erash near Hempstead, Long Island. 
Chamberlin escaped with nothing more 
serious than a broken leg. With this in a 
cast, he drove to Baltimore to watch 
Lieutenant ‘‘Jimmie’’ Doolittle win the 
Schneider Cup races. Driving at fifty 
miles an hour he was repeatedly stopt by 
angry traffic cops, but each time his plea 
that they surely wouldn’t arrest a man for 
speeding who had a broken leg worked 
him out of the toils of the law. 

Again, in 1926, he rode with luck, when 
he was forced down while fiying to the 
Camden Bridge opening. A leak in the 
earbureter float developed motor trouble. 
As he says, ‘“‘the motor whoops and dies, 
and when the motor whoopsand dies, there’s 
trouble.” The only landing place near 
was the jail yard of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. He broke into jail by way of the 
prison potato patch. He was able to 
repair the minor difficulty, however, 
crank up his plane and zoom off over the 
high wall of the prison, leaving behind him 
a trail of uprooted potatoes, and making a 
record as the first man who ever flew in 
= out of jail. His wife was flying with 


At the 1926 air races, in Philadelphia, 
he won third place in a special stunt com- 
petition by landing from a height of 1,500 
feet with a dead stick to within 7 feet and 
10 inches of the point where he took off. 
All the time he had been boosting the 
Bellanca planes, and since 1921 the inven- 
tor and the pilot had been planning to 
beat the current world’s endurance-flight 
record. In 1922 Lloyd Bertaud and Eddie 
Stinson had made a world’s record of 
around twenty-seven hours, which the two 
believed they could beat. Then Kelly — 
and Macready raised the ante at McCook 
Field to around thirty-seven hours, but the _ 
pair still believed they could beat it. 

When the endurance-flight record was 
first attempted in the Bellanca monoplane, 
however, Chamberlin had been edged out 
of the pilot’s seat. Bellanca had joined 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in 
1925, and the company had built a plane 
for the endurance flight. Chamberlin was 
not permitted to pilot the plane despite 
Bellanca’s cries of rage. Instead, when 
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How does the Californian get so 
much fun out of Life? How can he 
spend so much time away from 
work—yet make his work bring 
him so many more dollars? 


ALIFORNIANS do get more fun out 
( of life. About two-thirds of us, 
who lived in other states before 
we moved out here, will tell you so 
from our own knowledge. And you can 
come to San Francisco this summer, 
enjoy a wonderful California vacation, 
andsee foryourself ! By rail, it’s almost 
a business day closer to Chicago with 
the new shortened train schedules; by 
auto, the new Victory Highway in con- 
junction with the Lincoln Highway 
leads directly through the beautiful 
mountain passes into San Francisco. 


Californians, with one car for every 
three people, own proportionately 
more automobiles than the people of 
any other state and we use them more 
—for camping, fishing, week-ending 
trips to the mountains or up and down 
the seashore. There are no rainy days 
in summer to tie us down; in winter 
months our hills are green, our sun- 
shine glorious; there is less rain than 
in the East in mid-summer. 

It’s fun even to be able to avoid the 
bitter winters that we used to know. 
San Francisco’s climate lets us play golf 
on green fairways from one year’s end 
to the next—and we do, There are 20 
golf courses (two municipal) in and 
near San Francisco now, and we’re 
building more. 

FP All year long the days in San Fran- 
cisco are fullof snap and sparkle—only 
a little warmer (average $9.) in sum- 
mer and only a little cooler (average 
g1°) in winter. San Francisco’s fac- 


tories and big 
industrial 
plants that 
serve the markets of the 
Pacific Coast, Hawaii, 
Australasia and theOri- 
ent can prove that this 
favorable climate adds 
asubstantial percentage 
 toproduction. Andithas 
helped tomake thisstate 
the third largest in ag- 
ricultural production. 


Here is a letter, typi- 
calof what youwillhear 
fromthousandsofother 
Californians when you 
come; exactly what you 
will say, yourself, after 
you have lived here: 


“San Francisco, March 3,1927. 
“Most men who like to shoot, and 
play golf, and camp in the moun- 
tains, are situated as I am — their 
years are divided into fifty weeks? 
work and two weeks’ play. 


. 
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WHAT THE. 
Californian 


OWNS: 
Climate: Year-round producing cli- 
mate. The Californian can work, grow 
crops or play every month in the year 
Growth: From3,500,000tos,000,000 
population in six years—three times 
faster than the United States average. 
Wealth : Twice the national average 
of wealth, twice the average number 
of savings bank depositors and twice 
the average deposit. Only three states 
report more income tax returns; none 
has so many automobiles per capita. 
Health: 6 of the 15 most healthful 
cities in the United States are in Cali- 


fornia. U.S. investigations prove Cal’ 


ifornia children bigger and taller, than 
the average. 

Education: The Californian's 
schools share first rank only with 
Massachusetts in efficiency. Five 
states have larger enrollments; only 
two exceed California's expenditures. 
Recreation: Four National Parks, 
a thousand miles of ocean shore,a 
thousand-mile-long Sierra playground, 
30,000 square miles of National For- 
ests, 42,000 miles of improved roads. 
Year-round motoring, golf, fishing, 
week-ending out of doors. 

Crops: More than $600,000,000 year- 
ly. Six million acres under irrigation 
with great mountain reservoirs sup- 
plying abundant water. 
Industry: One of the youngest 
states, California is eighth in value of 
manufactured products. 

Markets: From San Francisco's 
great harbor, the largest on the Pacific 
Coast, the Calpraisn successfully 
sells his manufactures and crops 
throughout the Western and Eastern 
States, and exports enormously. 


For every Californian—here 


tages spell Opportunity 


or on the way—these advan- 


ele Eee 


Low Summer Fares to 


CALIFORNIA 


$90.30 
Round trip from Chicago 


to 
SAN FRANCISCO 
“America’s Coolest Summer City 


Gateway to Hawaii, Australasia 
and the Orient 


_ Similar low fares from other 
Cities. Only $18 additional fare for 
full Pacific Coast Empire Tour 


. 


“But [live in California now. Other 
men, thousands of them, come clear 
across the continent every summer to 
do what I can do every week-end. Ina 
morning’s drive from San Francisco I 
can be in the Sierras, with trout and 
bacon sputtering in thepan bysundown. 
On either hand the mountains stretch a 
thousand miles—north to Lassen Peak 
and Shasta, south to Yosemite, the Min- 
| arets, Sequoia National Park and the 
! great jumble of 13,000-foot granite 
peaks and lakes that lie above them. 


“Twenty summer vacations spent in 
different parts of theSierras hayeshown 
me the impossibility ofseeing morethan 
asmall partof them ina lifetime—and 
itwas only lastsummer thatI got around 
to visiting the Giant Redwood country, 
400 miles more of scenery and recrea- 
tion starting here across the bay from 
San Francisco, 

“These things mean a lot to me, and 
to my family. We are as well-off ma- 
terially here as we would be anywhere, 
and probably more so. To us, at least, 
moving to California is a step we could 
never think of retracing. 

(Name on request) E.H.B.” 


Now write to Californians Inc., a 
non-profit, non-partisan organization 
of San Francisco citizens and business 
organizations interested only in the 

sound and permanent development 
of California’s resources, for fur- 
ther information about the ques- 
tions that interest you particularly. 
The first step is to send for this free 
booklet, “California—Where Life 
Is Better.” We have made it easy 
for you with this coupon—send it 
today | 


Se ee mt 


Pacific Ocean at Carmel 


A sailor of the seven seas returns 
to his home port—San Francisco 


keen bnbiebeeteiadnbel 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


“ Californians ne 


Headquarters 
) SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 305 
Please send nie“ California, Where Life is Better” 
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Something new under the 


THE 


Sout 


Thousands of factories have been erected in the 
South, but they have not brought about congested 
industrial centers. These factories lie apart—often 
on wooded hillsides and in smiling valleys. Near- 
by are the small and well-kept towns with attrac- 
tive homes for the workers, and schools and play- 
grounds for the children. 


Southern industry, turning natural resources into 
wealth, is wisely investing its prosperity in its 
people. 


Small wonder that industrial towns and cities of 
the South are prosperous, and their people busy, 
healthy and contented. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, Washington, 
D. C., will gladly aid in securing industrial locations, farms and 
home sites in the South, 


Ct yO 


Soa et ER N SERVES MMe ee 


sun 


Three-fourths of the mill capacity of the South's billion-dollar textile in- 
dustry, which now takes more than two-thirds of the cotton manufactured 
in this country, is along the lines of the Southern Railway System. 


Shee Peed 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


the plane took off Lieutenant Becker was 


piloting. The plane crashed almost imme- { 
It was ina similar plane on April — 


diately. 
12, 13, and 14 last that Chamberlin and Bert 
Acosta set the world’s endurance record of 
51 hours 11 minutes and 25 seconds. 


Chamberlin and Bellanca had also been 


planning to make a New York-Paris flight 
for several years. In fact, they had in- 
tended to make the transatlantic flight 
before attempting the enduran-e flight. 
Caution, however, 


making the lengthy trip to the Parisian 
capital. Both Chamberlin and Acosta 
became candidates for the job. Again 


Chamberlin seemed about to lose out as © 


pilot on one of his long-dreamed-of flights. 
Then he performed the spectacular feat of 
landing on one wheel at Mitchel Field 


when half of the Bellanca’s landing-gear — 


was broken in taking off, as recently re- 
lated in Tur Dicest. With him as passen- 
gers were two young girls, the daughters 
respectively of Messrs. Levine and Jonas, 
the latter the president of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, which had hung up 
a $15,000 purse for the pilots. Chamberlin 
got the job, Acosta graciously withdrawing. 


DICTATING FROM THE OCEAN DEEPS 
HE spectacle of a biologist pacing the 
coral fioor of the ocean, rolling his 

helmeted eyes in a fine scientific frenzy, 

and telephoning his observations of strange 
new fish that swim into his ken to a calm 
stenographer in the big schooner far above 
his head, has recently provided both won- 


persuaded them to — 
ascertain that their plane was capable of — 


a 


mot 


der and amusement, we are told, for those 


unfamiliar with the ways of divers and 
scientists. The naturalist in question 
was William Beebe, and he had just re- 
turned to New York from the coral reefs 
of Haiti, where he had been at the head of 
an expedition sent out by the New York 
Zoological Society. A New York Times 
reporter who interviewed him writes: 


Stalking about the sea floor under sixty 
feet of water, Mr. Beebe studied strange 
fish through the glass window in his diving 
helmet. Sometimes he scribbled his im- 
pressions with a lead pencil on a zine plate. 
At other times he dictated into a telephone 
in his diving helmet to an assistant on the 
deck of the four-masted schooner. 

It is perfectly feasible, Mr. Beebe said, 
to pace the ocean bottom and dictate to 
a stenographer. It is absolutely essential 
for the sea-floor walker to get his impres- 
sions recorded rapidly, especially when 
a fish of a new species swims into the diver’s 
range of vision. Some of these have scores 
of characteristics which the naturalist 
desires to register before the fish ean dart 


away and force the scientist to depend on | 


memory rather than on absolutely con- 
temporaneous notes. 

For this work an experimental telephone 
was installed in the diver’s helmet by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. It did not 
work perfectly throughout the 100 days 
of ocean-bottom exploring, but it can easily 
be perfected, Mr. Beebe said, so that 
ordinary office routine can be introduced 
In ocean-bottom work. 


The life which Mr. Beebe found along 


HE flood waters of 

twenty states spent their 
fury on more than ten million 
acres of the Southland—a disaster 
that appalled the nation. 


The South has surveyed the ruin and with a 
spirit that wins the admiration of the world turns to 
rehabilitation—rebuilding far better than before. 


The South will rebuild with Southern Pine, its own 
wonderful wood, which has served it and the nation 
for a century and a half. And the millions of young 
trees now growing in the balmy Southern forests 
insure a future supply through the centuries to come. 


Bridges, trestles, docks, dykes, homes, factories— 
structures of every kind in town and country through- 
out the flooded sections will call for billions of feet 
of long leaf and short leaf Southern Pine—the supreme 
structural wood of the world—supreme as proved 
by 130,000 Government tests—supreme as proved 
by 150 years of structural tests throughout the world, 


Consider this test of Southern Pine: 


So long is the trestle that carries the Southern Rail- 
road above the waters of Lake Pontchartrain that 
the receding land fades from the view of the passen- 
ger on the observation platform before land is reached 
on the opposite side, five miles away. Here for 
44 years human life and valuable property have 
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depended for safety upon 
the structural strength and 
durability of Southern Pine 

—the wood of the'trestle treated 
with creosote to make it everlasting. 


Of risk there is none, because science in its 
exacting laboratory has determined the dependability 
of both long leaf and short leaf Southern Pine. 
Whatever your structure, whatever your need of 
wood in it—the dependability of Southern Pine is 
a matter of importance to you. Wherever you are, 
east of the Rocky mountains, your lumber dealer 
has Southern Pine. 


Wherever you buy, you may buy with assurance, 
for there is now available from Southern Pine mills 
long leaf and short leaf Southern Pine that is Trade- 
marked and Grade-marked. 


See S 


Southern Pine 
What It Isp—What It Is Used For 


A valuable book, discusses the stresses to 
which the wood in your structure may be 
subjected, and recommends the correct use 
of Southern Pine. Recently published. 
Free. Send for it. Build of Southern Pine 
—The Supreme Structural Wood. 


The Mark of the 
Expert Grader on the Piece 


Southern Pine Association 


138 Interstate Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


CRO 


SOUTHERN PINE~-THE SUPREME 


STRUCTURAL WOOD OF 


THE WORLD 
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MEESTA MUNN, HE SAY TO ME 
“Tony, you no can cutta 


deesa Kro-flite ball” 


T’S deesa way. 1, Tony Spinella, cutta 
da grass on da golfa club. One day, 
Meesta Munn, he show me da new 


golfa ball he call a Kro-Flite. 


“Tony’’, he say, “‘you no can cutta 
deesa ball’’. 


‘‘Meesta Munn’’, I say, “‘I no want 
to cutta yo’ golfa ball’. 


“‘Tony’’, he say, “‘you no can cutta 
deesa ball even eef you do want to. 
What’sa mor’, you can’ta drive no 
other golfa ball no farther, mebbe not 
SOnaies 


So Meesta Munn he sock da golfa 
ball way ovra in da longa grass. He 
loosa da ball. He loosa da temp’. 


I, Tony Spinella, stronga da arm, 
beega da mus’, drive da lawnmow, 
heet da ball wid da sharpa blade. 
Da blade she br’ak, 
‘cause da ball she no 
can cut. 


dpe” E 


Tloosa da temp’. I gatta crazy mad. 
I grabba da ball, I roosh to da secon’ 
tee where Meesta Munn ees. I yell, 
“‘dare’sa you ball’. I t’row eet on da 
groun’. I crazy mad. I grabba da club 
from Meesta Munn. I heet da ball wid 
beega da mus’. One, two, t’ree hunner 
yards she go. She roll on da green. She 
roll in da cup. I gatta da casa ginger 
ale free. I tella you, deesa Kro-Flite 
she’s a greata golfa ball. 
SPALDING wishes to state that Tony is right. 
For the first time in golf ball history, here is a 
ball which combines maximum durability with 
extreme distance. The Kro-Flite Ball cannot be 
cut—not even by the terrific guillotine, which 
has laid wide open every other ball ever tested 
in it. Nor can the Kro-Flite be outdriven by any 
other make of ball—foreign or domestic. The 
driving machine has proved that. Try the Kro- 
Flite, dimple or mesh. At your professional’s, or 
sports dealer's. Write for booklet ‘‘Points about 
Golf Balls most golfers do not 
know.’’ Address Sports Editor, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 
Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Guaranteed for’72 holes, 


We absolutely guarantee replacement of any Kro- 
Flite Ball which is cut through or becomes unplay- 
able from any cause in 72 holes of play. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


the Haiti coral reefs was rich enough to 
keep relays of stenographers and typists 
busy all day long. He found more than 
280 different species of fish, large numbers 
of which never had been described before. 
The waters near Haiti were practically 
unexplored, as far as the naturalist was 
concerned. Much of Mr. Beebe’s work 
was done at night by the light of a 2,000- 
candle-power electric lamp, which was low- 
ered to the ocean bottom. This attracted 
thousands of fish which were netted or 
scooped to the surface. At times the 
scientist found the water turbid and 
cloudy with myriad small forms of life, 
chiefly the organisms which built the coral 
reefs. 


Now for some of the marvels that he 


saw. The same writer continues: 

One of the fish most worth dictating 
about was a transparent creature which 
held in its interior an aquarium composed 
sometimes of as many as 300 living fish— 
nimble silvery things an inch or two long. 
The big fish is a bell-shaped creature of 
cartilage and jelly. From the rim of the 
bell-mouth there hang down long tendrils, 
or fingers, each armed with a poisonous 
sting. These dart a deadly poison into 
most small organisms with which they come 
into contact. Killed or paralyzed, the 
victims of these stings are immediately 
swept up by the tentacles, or fingers, into 
the interior of the bell-shaped creature. 

The little silver fish and one other spe- 
cies, Mr. Beebe said, were immune to this 
poison. They dash into the big fish’s 
vestibule where a great eating contest 
takes place. The host apparently gets 
a small share of its kill, most of it being 
bolted by the guests. 

The transparent fish, which is about 
a foot in diameter, moves through the 
water by opening and closing like an um- 
brella, taking its small fish as passen- 
gers. They swim in and out among the 
poisoned tentacles at will. If another 
fish menaces them, the whole school shoots 
into the hollow jellyfish which is at once 
their meal ticket, tour conductor, and 
body-guard. 

Mr. Beebe wore an ordinary bathing- 
suit when he descended to the ocean bot- 
tom. The helmet, with its air and tele- 
phone connection with the surface, fitted 
over his head, leaving his feet and arms 
free and unprotected. He has worked 
this way among sharks and other species 
of bad reputation, and never has been nipt 
except occasionally by very tiny fish. 

By long hours of watching through the 
helmet window, and in the live-fish tanks 
which he earried on the four-master, the 
naturalist traced a series of glassy fish 
which live by eating other transparent fish. 
The first of the transparent fish which 
dedicate themselves to building bigger and 
better transparent fish are minute shell- 
fish. Mr. Beebe explained that these were 
consumed by three-inch transparent rib- 
bons called Leptocephalus, which grow up 
to be eels. Next comes a big crystal-clear 
shrimp which eats the transparent baby 
eels. The shrimps in their turn form the 
diet of big jellyfish. 

Mr. Beebe found a small fish called the 
demoiselle, which made a complete change 
from head to foot at about the hour of 
six o’clock. In the afternoon the demoi- 


selle wore brilliant yellow with brilliant 
blue beneath. In the evening the dem- 
oiselle gradually changed from a coal 
gray to dark vertical bands. Every scale 
appeared to have changed its hue. The 
wardrobe of this fish has baffled earlier 
students, who have described demoiselles 
caught at night as a distinet species from 
demoiselles caught in the daytime. 

On this expedition examination was made 
by many varieties of artificial light to dis- 
cover if the demoiselle had any other sur- 
prizes in her wardrobe. No further dis- 
tinet changes of costume were found. As 
the light varied, the fish inclined to blends 
of the afternoon and evening dress. 


Most of the fish, we are told, were netted 
or scooped from the water as they swarmed 
to the light. Like birds or moths, they 
seem to be obeying some law of nature 
by which the powerful light automatically 
controls the steering apparatus of the 
ereature through the nerves of the eye. 
And the influence of light was not always 
in the line of attraction. Sometimes it 
worked equally strongly in the opposite 
direction. As we read on: 


‘‘Some fish, however, are repelled by the 
light,’”’ said Mr. Beebe. ‘‘We got some 
by dynamiting. After an explosion they 
would sink and I would collect them from 
the bottom. We poisoned afew landlocked 
pools to collect species. I got some under 
water by shooting tiny harpoons at them 
at the range of a few inches from a Daisy 
air-gun. By these intensive methods we 
obtained the 280 species, altho in some- 
thing like a’ hundred years of collecting 
only about three hundred have been col- 
lected in other parts of the West Indies 
where collectors have been husy. 

“The expedition was sent out by the 
New York Zoological Society. There were 
ten of us most of the time. We lived in 
tents on the deck of the ship. We traveled 
under sail, but had an engine to furnish 
light and to run a refrigerating plant. One 
aim was to discover how cheaply such an 
expedition could be conducted. We found 
the cost very low indeed. 

‘‘One of the surprizes was that of taking 
150 small tarpons in a green landlocked 
pool which was strong with sulfur. From 
here they escaped to the ocean at certain 
times when the tide rose. This was most 
interesting, as extremely little is known of 
tarpon breeding.”’ 


Commenting on Mr. Beebe’s achieve- 
ment, an editorial writer of the New York 
Times gives rein to his imagination, and 
in prophetic fantasy links up television 
with the naturalist’s new idea—thus: 


What next? Perhaps, when he studies 
marine life again on the spot, Mr. Beebe 
will take half the population of the United 
States with him electrically. He has but 
to connect his diver’s telephone with a 
convenient broadcasting station, and, as 
some new, gaudy, impossible creature 
appears in the glare of his 2,000-candle- 
power light, give vent to his enthusiasm 
for the benefit of city apartment dwellers 
and gentlemen sipping their coffee in club 
lounges. But why stop here? Now that 
we stand on the threshold of television, 
the whole nation may yet see Mr. Beebe 
stalking among his finny discoveries and 
waving his arms as excitedly as resistant 
water will permit. 
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“have you ever had a real ‘vacation’ appetite?”’ 
Pp 


Eat heartily —and enjoy 1t! 


Motoring days bring “vacation day” appetites—and, 
consequently, very often Indigestion. 


Who can escape the lure of the road stands that slap you 
in the face at every turn of the road? 


So be prepared to help your stomach bear the abuse it 
gets by having handy plenty of Pep-O-Mint Life Savers 
when you take a trip. They really are a wonderful aid to 


tardy digestion. 
% * *f 


Indigestion is a miserable thing. So many people suffer this way. If 
they only knew that simple old method our grandfathers used — 
peppermint, 


And now it is available in a new and really convenient form—Pep- 
O-Mint Life Savers; the little candy mints with the hole. 


It sounds very simple and old-fashioned, But Pep-O-Mint Life Savers 
really do the trick. Try them after meals when that heavy, loggy feel- 
ing comes over you—or to relieve the discomfort of indigestion. 
Pep-O-Mint is displayed at all good stores; also Wint-O-Green, Cinn- 
O-Mon, Lic-O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve and Vi-O-Let. Five cents a package. 


They are 
“life savers” 


ag x) 

Lots of folks are 
enjoying LIFE 
SAVER FRUIT 
DROPS, Orange, 
Lemonand Lime. 
Have you tried 
them? 


As an aid to 
digestion. 
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TIES Sa HOW “LINDY” WAS STOPT FROM FLYING HIS “PARTNER 


CLEAR AROUND THE WORLD 


X MACKINAC 
° ow ISLAND 
A) NIAGARA FALLS 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO 


RUISE on the swiftest and most 
(2 luxurious steamers on the Great 
Lakes; see MACKINAC ISLAND, 
“The Summer Wonderland” with its 
historic points of interest, and mar- 
velous climate; Fish at “The Snows” 
near Mackinac. Riding, swimming, 
tennis andevery outdoor recreation. 
All these are included ina D&C 
lake tour. Stop over as long as you 
like at any port. 


Good Times Aboard 


Radio and movies on Buffalo and 
Mackinac divisions; also dancing, 
with hostess in charge, bridge, teas, 
golfanddeckgames on the Mackinac 
Division boats. Tickets on this di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommo- 
dations. 


Overnight Service 
between Cleveland and Detroit; 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
and Detroit; and between Detroit or 
Chicago and Mackinac Island. Also 
daylight trips between Cleveland and 
Detroit during July and August. 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


(Including Berth and Meals) 


Between 


CHICAGO and DETROIT............ $G6O 


MACKINAGC ISLAND and 
CHICAGO or DETROIT... 33O 


BUFFALO and CHICAGO............ $79 

One Way Round Trip 

CLEVELANDand DETROIT $3,590 $ 6.00 
Berth and meals extra 

BUFFALO and DETROIT... $6.00 $11.00 


Berth and meals extra 
No Surcharge 
Make Reservations Now? 


For reservations or further information, 


address E. H. McCracken, Gen. Pass. 


Agt., Dept. 20, at Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
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H*® heart was set on it. His mind was 
definitely made up. His plan was to 
ride the Spirit of St. Louis in giant hops 
across Hurope, across Asia, across the 
Pacific Ocean, across the United States, and 
thus back to New York and his starting- 
place. From that vaulting project, so 
characteristic of the supreme hero of the 
modern world, he was dissuaded, a New 
York Times correspondent assures us, by 
diplomatic authority representing the 
wishes of official Washington—dissuaded 
with the utmost difficulty, and ultimately 
only by what he, with his military ex- 
perience, interpreted as a ‘‘command.”’ 
Hence it appears that the ‘Lindy’? who 
has won all hearts by the graceful diffi- 
dence with which he has walked through 
the tumultuous ceremonies of his welcome 
home has not been following his own original 
program, and may have been haunted at 
moments by a wistful vision of himself and 
his ‘“‘partner’’ winging their way around 
this old planet, as might have happened 
had not Uncle Sam stretched out his long 
arm and brought home his ambitious boy. 
Here is the story as Hdwin L. James un- 
folds it in a London wireless: 


New York will not lessen the enthusiasm 
of its reception to Colonel Lindbergh if it 
knows how near its hero came to not being 
there on June 13. 

It was a confidence at the time, but 
there can be no harm in telling it now. 
On Sunday morning, May 29, I had break- 
fast with Lindbergh at the embassy in 
Brussels. After the first good sleep he had 
had in four nights, he came down-stairs in 
tiptop shape and apparently just choekful 
of something. 

When I asked him about how he was 
going home, he ‘“‘sprang”’ it. 

“Tam not going back home on a boat,”’ 
he confided. ‘‘I am not going back across 
the Atlantic.”’ 

He ate some more bacon, and then turn- 
ing away from the table, he said: 

“Tam going to fly home across Europe, 
across Siberia, across Bering Straits, over 
Alaska and back to New York that way. 
I have been studying that route, and know 
Tean doit. That is my plan, and I worked 
it out last night. 

“They ask me to take my ship back on a 
boat. I will not do that. I am going to 
take it home in the air. I have not told 
any one else about this, and keep it quiet 
now. Butsee mein London to-morrow, and 
we will fix up an announcement.” 

The next morning I got a message saying 
that Lindbergh would be pleased if I would 
ride out with him to Croydon, where he 
was going to see if any damage had been 
done to his plane in the rousing reception 
he got from 100,000 Londoners when he 
landed that Sunday afternoon after his 
flight from Brussels. 

As the car left the embassy at Prince’s 
Gate, Lindbergh said simply: 

“Tt’s all off. I am going home on the 
boat and my ship is going back in the boat, 
and it’s going in a coffin.” 

He snapt this out in a manner which 
showed that that was all he wished to say 
about it, and we went on to talk of other 
things. 

Quiet inquiries later revealed that’ on 


Sunday night, after dinner, Lindbergh 
had informed Ambassador Houghton of 
his plan. The Ambassador demurred, but 
Lindbergh insisted. Mr. Houghton followed 
Lindbergh to his bedroom and until the 
early hours of the morning the Ambassador, 
having at heart what he considered the 
flyer’s best interests as well as the wishes 
of millions of Americans, prest his case 
against the fair-haired youth who did not 
wish to put his ship into a “‘coffin.”’ 

Finally, Lindbergh looked up and 
asked: 

“Then you order me back across the 
Atlantic?” 

“No, it is not an order, but you can be 
assured that it is the wish of Washington 
and of those who have your best interests 
at heart,’’ the Ambassador replied. 

“That is the same thing as an order,”’ 
answered Lindbergh. ‘‘I have been in the 
Army and know what that means. I will 
go back, as you advise.”’ 

And so the Spirit of St. Lowis went down 
to Portsmouth to be boxed up, and a war- 
ship carried Lindbergh back home for his 
ereat reception. Had it not been for 
Ambassador Houghton’s intervention, it is 
quite probable that Lindbergh would now 
be flying eastward. It would have been 
easy, Lindbergh said. 

Folks over here are still talking about 
how well Colonel Lindbergh behaved. But 
it was much easier for Lindbergh to be 
modest than to be otherwise. By nature 
he knew how to be modest. Had the 
impossible occurred and his modesty failed 
him, he would have been absolutely out of 
his element. But his modesty steered him 
right and straight. : 

One morning while he was in London I 
remarked to Lindbergh that it was greatly 
to his eredit that none of the royal and 
popular honors bestowed upon him had 
turned his head the least bit. 

‘““Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘what if I did get a 
swelled head? I might fool somebody 
else, but I couldn’t fool myself, and so there 
wouldn’t be any real fun in it.” 

The more one thinks of the remarkable 
achievement of Lindbergh in his behavior 
in Europe—an achievement which in some 
respects equaled his feat of flying from 
New York to Paris—the nearer one gets 
to a conviction that the Lord had a share 
in what he accomplished. Figure it out 
and you can not find that he lacked one 
characteristic for the successful aeeomplish- 
ment of the rdle Providence assigned to 
him. He could not have been improved on 
if made to order by an omnipotent and 
discerning fate. 

He must have been born to do what he 
did, and the fate that guided him through 
that Atlantic storm and told him not to 
turn back must have guided him amid his 
grateful reception of the applause of ad- 
miring and adoring Europe, which remem- 
bers Lindbergh as ‘‘That American Boy.” 

His modest smile has done more for the 
reputation and standing of the United 
States than all the diplomatic notes written 
through many years. In this connection, it 
seems apt to cite a telegram of congratula- 
tion sent to Lindbergh in Paris, which 
quoted Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


You hear that boy laughing— 
You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, 
At the good he has done. 


But it would not be to know Lindbergh 
to think of him as an affable, gentle-natured 


oye ne 
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Air-Diffusion—the Final Word 


in Comfortable Ventilation! 


Merve the little lever which starts your SAVORY AIRATOR. In- 
stantly, the peculiarly shaped blades, whirling noiselessly around the 
vertical shaft, start drawing in fresh, unused, oxygen-laden air from outside 
the breathing zone. They mix and blend this air within the globe, equalizing 
temperature and humidity, then diffuse it gently —not only keeping you com- 
fortable but giving your lungs pure, fresh, energizing air in gratifying vol- 
ume! No drafts. No cyclonic blasts. Instead, gentle diffusion of always-fresh air! 


Place the AIRATOR on your desk. It will not 
even flutter the papers! But it will move— and 
freshen—the air. Connect it with any light socket 
in any room in your home—place it beside your 
bed, on your dining-table, next to your favorite 
reading chair. Even on hottest summer days 


SAVORY AIRATOR will keep your rooms 


Sold by this Daily Growing List 


cool and fresh, giving all a constantly-renewed 
supply of invigorating air — and no one Will com- 
plain of cold-causing drafts. Air-diffusion which 
actually circulates the air — which does away 
with drowsiness and lassitude — is the final ans- 
wer to your year-round problem of correct and 
comfortable ventilation. Ask your dealer about it. 


ALABAMA 

NNISTON—Cater Furniture Co. 
MINGHAM—F. E. Butcher Hdw. Co, 

RENCE—Karr-Anderson Electric Co. 
MOBILE—Cowles Ship Supply Co. 
MONTGOMERY—G. W. Barnett Hdw. Co. 
TUSCALOOSA—C. W. Lewis Furn. Ce. 

ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—Fayetteville Prtg. Co.. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—F. L. Callahan 
SALISBURY—Eastern Shore Gas & 

Electric Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST—Anmherst Gas Co. 
BOSTON—Wm. C. Low 
EAST HAMPTON—Manchester Forbes Co, 
FITCHBURG—Gilmartin-Comisky Co. 


FORT SMITH—J. B. Hobson FLORENCE—Florence Casket Co. 


HOT SPRINGS—Gilman & Kennedy NO. ADAMS—Payne-Cummings Hdwe. Co. 
LITTLE ROCK—A. & W. Electric Co. PITTSFIELD—Pittsfield Elec. Co. 
TEXARKANA—Buhrman-Pharr Hdw. Co. SPRINGFIELD—Miller Office Equip. Co. 
CONNECTICUT TAUNTON—H. Carlow Co. 
BRIDGEPORT—C. 1. Tolles & Co. WORCESTER—G. L. Stimson Co. 
HARTFORD—James McGregor MICHIGAN 
NEW BRITAIN—Barry-Bamforth ADRIAN—Hoxie Hdw. Co. 
NEW HAVEN—John R. Rembert Co. ANN ARBOR—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
DELAWARE peel acl L. Meri 
—Wilmin lec. Spec. Co. '—Oberwegner’s Elect. oppe 
WILMINGTON Wilmington Elec. Spot-0% GRAND RAPIDS—K. B. Pritehard 
MIAMI—Austin Sales Co., Inc JACKSON—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
GE RGIA : LANSING—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
MT. CLEMENS—The Chas. S. Ferrin Co. 


MONROE—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
PETOSKEY—Bremmeyer-Bain Co. 
PONTIAC—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
SAGINAW—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
MINNESOTA 


GALVA—Hathaway Hdw. Co. TTLE FALLS—The Ryan Co. 
GLENN ELLYN—Patch Bros, MANKATO—Mankato Electric Co. 
JOLIET—Barrett Hdwe. Co. MINNEAPOLIS—Farnham Ptg. & Sta. Co. 
KEWANEE—Talbott, King Co. NEW ULM—Robt. Fessenmaier 
LA GRANGE—C. O. Pemberton OWATONNA—W. C. Mathey 
OAK PARK—Nicholas Hdwe. Co. RED WING—H. W. Wilson 
SPRING VALLEY—Steele & Kennedy ST. CLOUD—Thielman Hdwe. Co. 
INDIANA ST. PAUL—Sperry Office Co. 
EVANSVILLE—Guthrie Co, WINONA—Winona Heating & Vent. Co. 
ae NS A aad ti Elect. Shoppe MISSISSIPPI 
M —J. J. Ru BILOXI—Combel Hdw. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Wm. B. Burford GULFPORT—Napier-Rohrer Hdw. Co. 
TERRE HAUTE—The Viquesney Co. MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—A. S. Walker 
BOONE—M. F. Gustafson KIRKVILLE—Sneed Electrical Co. 
CEDAR FALLS—Fagen-Knoll Elec. Co. MACON—Ed. A. Demeter 
DES MOINES—Garver Hdwe. Co. MEXICO—Wm. C. Henn Co. 
DUBUQUE—Appel-Higley Elec. Co. NEOSHO—Wills Klein Hdwe. Co. 
FORT DODGE—Thiede-Mueller Hdw. Co. SPRINGFIELD—Baldwin & Son Hdw. Co. 
IOWA FALLS—C. W. Peterson ST. LOUIS—Moore Specialty Sales Co. 
MASON CITY—Currie-VanNess Co. NEBRASKA 
WEBSTER CITY—Powers Hdw. Co. FAIRBURY—R. C. King 
KANSAS HASTINGS—J. B. Kline 
ABILENE—Union Electric Co. LINCOLN—Rudge & Quenzel 
CHANUTE—Frank C. Dixon OMAHA—Omaha Printing Co. 
COFFEYVILLE—Long Bell Lumber Co. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORT SCOTT—Filizola Office Equip. Co.  ¢onNcoRD—Edson C. Eastman Co, 
INDEPENDENCE—Central Hdwe Co. DOVER—F. W. Neale & Co. 
fobse-Prigham Hdwe. ON. MANCHESTER—J. J. Moreau 
LAWRENCE—Glen Carter NASHUA—Chas. R. Grover Co., Inc. 
NEWTON—Hogan Stores Co. NEW JERSEY 
COE re Maticesor: Hardware Co. ATLANTIC CITY—F. W. Hoffman & Co. 
KENTUCKY BERNARDSVILLE—Glanquitti-Corrado 
BLOOMFIELD—W. A. Pitt & Co. 
ASHLAND—Ogden Hdwe. Co. DOVER—S. H. Berry Hdwe. Co. 
LOUISVILLE—Clarence R. Smith & Co. ELIZABETH—H. Robinowitz 
NEWPORT EL. Albee ELIZABETH—Clark Hwde. Co. 
PIKEVILLE—Home Furniture Co. JERSEY CITY—F. L. Higgins 
LOUISIANA NEWTON—W, K. Wintermuto 
MONROE—Monroe Hdw. Co. 


ORLEANS—Dameron-Pierson Co, 
REVEPORT—S.-W. Gas & Elect. Co, 
MAINE 
GUSTA—Hussey Hdwe. Co. 
esate WwW. Perkins 
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NSWICK—Eaton Hdw. Co. 

DEN—S. C. Curtis Inc. 
WISTON—A. L, & E. F. Goss Co. 
RTLAND—Cumberland Co. Power & Lt. 


NEW YORK 
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of Dealers 


PRINCETON—L. L. Zapf 
SUMMIT—A, Manser 
UNION CITY—Trad. Sanitary Co. 
NEW YORK 
ALBAN Y—Geo. W. Harper 
BROOKLYN—Savory, Inc. 
ROOKLYN—John F. Denihan 
UFFALO—W. R. Densmore 
LOVERSVILLE—Martin-Naylor Co. 
MAICA, L. 1.—Birdsall & Hoehlen 
1. CITY—Haupt Paint & Hdwe. Co. 
CHANICSVILLE—C. M. Fort & Son 

BRIGHTON, S.1I., N.Y.—dJas. J. Stein 

YORK CITY—Baitinger Electric Co. 
K CITY—Edward E. Spafford 
YORK CITY—Cortes Ward 
OSWEGO—Electric Constr. & Supply Co. 
ROCHESTER—Flesch & Schmitt 
SYRACUSE—G. W. Eddy, Inc. 
WATERTOWN—Thos. Bradley 

NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE—Asheville Battery Co, 
CONCORD—Ritchie Hdw. Co. 
DURHAM—W. C. Lyons Co. 

IZABETH CITY—D. R. Kramer 
STONIA—Craig Electric Co. 
EENSBORO—R. H. Milton Elec. Co. 
RY—Bumgarner Elec. Co. 
ON—D. V. Dixon & Son 
ORGANTON—Wortman Bros. 

GH—T. H. Briggs & Sons Co. 
ISBURY—Walter Carter 
MINGTON—City Elec. Co. 
SON—Wilson Hdw. Co. 
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LIANCE—The Ohio Publle Service Co, 
TABULA—The Mitchell Hdw. Co. 
FONTAINE—J. K. Milligan Hd. Co. 
NG GREEN—Lincoln & Dirlam 
RUS—F. A. Walther 
INNATI—Gibson & Perin Co. 
LAND—H. A. Weaver 
LICOTHE—The Spetnagle Hdw. Co. 
UMBUS—M. G. Beck Electric Co. 
NEAUT—Mitchell Hdw. Co. 
TON—Roth Office Equipment Co. 
ER—Central Specialty Co. 
IVERPOOL—Maytag Sales Co. 
Shoppe 
Elect. Shoppe 
Hdw. Co. 
Shoppe 


N 
EMONT—Oberwegner’s 
STORIA—H. J. Bohrer 
RONTON—The Central 
MA—Oberwegner’s Elect. 


MANSFIELD—The Martin Hdw. Co. 
MARIETTA—The Union Hdw. Co. 
MARION—Thibault & Mantz Bros. 
MASSILLON—The Ohio Public Service Co. 
MEDINA—Oatman Hdw. Co. 
OBERLIN—M. J. Watson 
PORTSMOUTH—The Hibbs Hdw. Co. 
PT. CLINTON—Oberwegner’s Elect. Shoppe 
SALEM—Home Store 
SANDUSKY—Ohio Public Service Co. 
SPRINGFIELD—Chas. F. Hauck & Co. 
TOLEDO—Oberwegner’s Electric Shoppe 
WARREN—The Park Hdw. Co. 
WOOSTER—The Wooster Elec. Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN—Wilkins-Leonard Hdwe. 
OKLAHOMA 
ADA—W. J. Coffman 
ARDMORE—4J. J. Stansell, Jr. 
ENID—Champlain Hardware Co. 


Ask your dealer for demonstration; if not listed write our Buffalo office 


SAVORY, Inc. 


BUFFALO 
Owned and managed by The Republic Metalware Co- 


CHICAGO 


ENVILLE—James Music Company 
WTON—Stephens Bros. Elec. Co. 
LA. CiTY—Southw. Airator Dist. Co. 
NCA CITY—Spaulding, Inc. 
LSA—L. W. Collingwood 

OREGON 
PORTLAND—Kilham Stationery Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN—Miller & Sittler 
BEAVER FALLS—Wm. H. Benson 
CHAMBERSBURG — Chambersburg Elec. 
Serv. Co. 
ARRISBURG—Dauphin Electric Sup. Co, 
ZELTON—Jere Woodring & Co. 
ANCASTER—Lanc. Sup. & Constr. Co. 
EBANON—L. Samler 
AHONEY CITY—Ray C. Michaels 
ORRISTOWN—J. Frank Boyer Co. 
HILADELPHIA—C. B. Webb Co. 
URGH—Savory Airator Sales Ag. 
TON—Eagen Hdwe. Co. 
VILLE—H. L. Sanner 
NG—Vickery Brothers 
TON—Weeks Hardware Company 
OKIN—Jones Hardware Company 
URY—Beck Elect. Co. 
easy aie bali & Company 
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N—Pickett Hardware Company 
MSPORT—Neyhart Hardware Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ESTON—Charleston Elect. Sup. Co, 
BIA—B. C. Electric Company 
ENVILLE—Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
PARTANSB’G—Manufacturers Sales Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
10UX FALLS—Shriver & Johnson 
TENNESSEE 
HATTANOOGA—T. H. Payno 
CKSON—Gooch Edenton Hdwe. Co. 
OXVILLE—Tenn. Power & Pump Co, 
PH!IS—Frank C. Gifford 
VILLE—Foster-Parkes Co, 
TEXAS 
IN, DALLAS, FORT WORTH, 
ESTON, HOUSTON, SAN 
N1lO—Hart Sales Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
OL—Bristo!l Typewriter Co, 
LLE—Swan Watson Corp. 
SONBURG—Elec. Equipment Co. 
CHBURG—Williams Thornton Elec. Ce, 
OLK—Price-Reynolds Hdw. Co, 
E RSBURG—Auto-Radio Service Co, 
PORTSMOUTH—The Hawkes-Maupin Co, 
RICHMOND—Savory Airator Sales Agey. 
ROANOKE—Richards Weyland Elec. Co. 
SUFFOLK—E. L. Falk Co., Inc. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—Seattle Office Equip. Co. 
SPOKANE—John W. Graham & Co 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WASHINGTON—Savory Alrator Sales Aq. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON—Southern Hdwe. Co, 
WHEELING—The Front Company 
WISCONSIN 
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GREEN BAY—Green Bay Hardware Co, 
LA CROSSE—Peshak Sales Co 
MILWAUKEE—The H. H. West Co, 
RACINE—Office Suply Co 
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e,_ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS <» 
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ABINGDON 


Headquarters for Religious Books 


Tue Abingdon Press is unique in its contributions to the religious literature 
of the world. In the excellent list of books given below, with a single excep- 
tion of a religious character or flavor, is chronicled much matter of deep 


spiritual significance which will interest laymen, students and ministers. 


THE CHRISTLIKE GOD 
By Bishop Francis John McConnell 


In these chapters, which are the rich fruitage 
of many years of intensive study in the realm 
of Christian doctrine, Bishop McConnell is 
“holding up Christlikeness as a clue to the 
character of God, trying to see how we can 
test the attributes usually called divine by the 
measure of likeness to Christ.’’ 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid 


MEN OF THE MYSTERIES 
By Ralph W. Sockman 


The book sweeps the horizon with the 
thesis that superstition must decrease and 
that mystery must increase. It is mystery 
that lures the mind to new discoveries in 
science, new experiences in religion, and new 
enthusiasms in life. The analysis and treat- 
ment will stimulate thought and suggest many 
themes for discussion. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS 
OF THE GREEKS 
By John L. Myres 


These lectures by Professor Myres, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and Wykeham 
Professor of Ancient History, have special 
reference to early notions about law, au- 
thority, and natural order in relation to 
human ordinance. 

Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


WHAT MAY TI BELIEVE? 
By Edmund Davison Soper 


Tt is far from Professor Soper’s intention 
to add to the literature of systematic the- 
ology; but it is his definite purpose to help 
those — students, ministers, members of 
churches — who are troubled and confused 
over questions of Christian doctrine. 

Price, net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 


THE GOSPEL OF OPPORTUNITY 
By Charles E. Schofield 
“A fine type of piety is evident in its 
pages, a piety that is free from dogma or 
creedal expressions. There is a wholesomeness 
about every essay which will give one a new 
sense of the well-being of the world and the 
worth-whileness of life.”—Minneapolis Daily 
Star. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE STORY OF METHODISM 
By Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 


“Tt is a lively summary of the Methodist 
epic, written with humor as well as sprightli- 
ness. Its account of the early Methodist 
heroes is engrossing; its style is easy and 
genial, and, what is rare among books about 
religion, it does not slop over.’””—New York 
Times. 

Illustrations by Harold Speakman 
Price, net, $4.00, postpaid 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 


At the Better Bookshops 
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Deka Does 


CINCINNATI 


Solnson -CXational 


Demonstration ‘Week 


JUNE 27% TO JULY 4% 


HE thrill of your first ride in 
a Johnson motored boat...its 
spirited power as you speed over the 
water... will long be remembered. 


Beginning Monday, June 27th—con- 
tinuing through July 4th—Johnson deal- 
ers the country over are going to take you 
water motoring. They're going to let you 
drive a Johnson yourself. 


This week is especially set aside to demon- 
Strate every form of water motoring with a 
Johnson—row boats, canoes, family boats, 


speed boats. It is Johnson National Demon- 
stration Week. 


Arrange now to take advantage of your 
Johnson dealer's invitation. Learn the joys 
of an outboard motor, and particularly, 
the unequalled performance of the 1927 
Johnsons. Ask your dealer for full details. 
Write for our new catalog. 


Johnson 
Outboard aby Motors 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 638 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
: Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, N. ¥.,.Us. SAG 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


IN MEMORY OF MR. WAGNALLS 


Modeled in bronze, this bust of the late 
Adam W. Wagnalls, once President of the firm 
of Funk & Wagnails, was unveiled on Memorial 
Day at the Wagnalls Memorial, Lithopolis, 
Ohio, by his daughter, Mabel Waegnalls Jones. 


youth. That is not all. He has a mind of 
his own. He did not smile when a moving- 
picture magnate wanted to star him in a 
vapid love film. He used his doubled-up 
fist to good advantage at Croydon when a 
spectator snatched his helmet from him, and 
perhaps that spectator handed it back so 
quickly because he saw Lindbergh’s other 
fist ready for action. 

Lindbergh admitted later that he would 
have smashed his ‘‘admirer” had he not 
got his helmet back. What the spectator 
did not know was that it was not Lind- 
bergh’s helmet. He had lost his own forty- 
eight hours before while doing stunts over 
Paris. He had borrowed the one he wore at 
Croydon, and promised to return it. He 
did so. 


In the vast flood of Lindberghana oceurs 
a highly interesting disclosure about 
“Lindy’s” Swedish grandfather, the 
founder of the family in this country. We 
quote from the New York Evening Post: 


If somebody had stept up to Capt. 
Charles August Lindbergh a month ago 
and said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Mansson?” 
the trail blazer of the skies most likely 
would have given in reply an astonished 
stare. 

Properly so, too, because Mansson is 
not his name—but it was his paternal 
grandfather’s: And thereupon hangs a 
little history. 

There is always, in every community, 
somebody with a good memory for names, 
even in Sweden, where names change so 


rapidly and so drastically that it frequently 
is hard to keep up with them. So, when 
the news of Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s 
accomplishment ran into Stockholm, the 
editor of a weekly magazine there, called 
Vecko-Journalen, which is more easily 
pronounced Weekly Journal, sat back and 
‘thought hard. The result of his thinking 
‘was a cable message to the flyer’s mother, 
Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, inquiring 
about the forebears of the Lindbergh 
family. On her part Mrs. Lindbergh did 
some thinking and dispatched a reply that 
there was a Mansson a few generations 
back. 

Then the tracing began and it established 
the fact that Captain Lindbergh is the 
grandson of Ola Mansson, who was one of 
the foremost figures in the legislative his- 
tory of his day in Sweden. It was this 
grandfather who emigrated to the United 
States when his political career came to an 
end. He brought with him a son a year old, 
who was later to be known as Charles 
August Lindbergh, member of the United 
‘States House of Representatives from 
Minnesota and father of the man whom 
this country is waiting to greet. And this 
is how it all happened: 

Ola Mansson belonged to the peasant 
class in Sweden. ‘This class is not com- 
parable to the peasants of Russia. In 
Sweden the peasants are the land-owning 
farmers, the agrarians. They are for the 
most part well-to-do, and they wield a 
tremendous influence in the affairs of 
the country. In 1847 Ola Mansson was 
chosen to represent his province in the 
Swedish Parliament. At that time, before 
the Constitution of the country had under- 
gone a change, there were four Houses— 
the nobles, the clergy, the bourgeoisie, and 
the peasants. In the early sixties this 
was changed so that there are now two 
Houses, comparable to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in the United 
States. 

Ola Mansson took his seat and immedi- 
ately began to violate tradition. It was 
the custom at that time for a new member 
to be seen but not heard. He was expected 
to postpone his virgin speech until his 
second term. This did not suit Ola Man- 
sson’s book, and, to the horror of the 
assembly, he took the floor early in the 
session. However, such was the man, even 
in his salad days, that he won over the 
traditionalists, and it was not long before 
his voice was heard frequently. 

The Swedish Parliament met every other 
two years. By the end of the first session 
in which{Ola Mansson sat, in 1848, he had 
established such a record that when the 
time came to choose again, in 1850, there 
was nothing to it so far as he was concerned. 
Indeed, he was so well thought of that a 
neighboring province likewise chose him, 
so that he sat for two provinces for several 
sessions. Committee assignments of an 
exceedingly important nature began to 
fall to him, and soon he came to be 
looked upon as _ the representative of 
transportation improvements throughout 
the kingdom. 

He developed as an orator, and made 
good use of the accomplishment. In those 
days it was the custom of the different 
Houses of Parliament to make stated and 
highly formal calls upon each other during 
which the air was rent with language ex- 
pressing reciprocal admiration. For the 
House in which he sat Ola Mansson gener- 
ally did the vocal back-slapping. He was 
a bear on ceremony. 

With his increase in years of service and 
growing importance, Ola Mansson devel- 
oped a decided taste to run the show. He 
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- bangs ended + squeaks ended 
cracks ended . . . a Corbin screen door 
check is on the door 


cme ded 


Some day you’re going straight to your hardware store and buy what you’ve 
a hard-working Corbin Screen Door Check. 


long deserved 
And what a relief it will be! Slams ended. Bangs over with. Squeaks 
silenced. A screen door that really screens—that quickly and quietly shuts 
all the way. No cracks—therefore no flies. End your screen door troubles 


today. Go see your Corbin dealer. 
Write for our booklee (L-6) * ry D] Bl N SINCE NI Ww BR 1] A IN 
on Screen Door Hardware be i: & F. C i C R ? 149 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
fore the flies arrive 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Or 
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One of 

the most 
remarkable 

little books 

ever written 

It describes how 
real experience 
as a writer can 
be brought to 
you in your 
home. 


FREE to 
You who write— 

You who would write— 
You who should write— 


This book—prepared by New York reporters 
and editors comprising the faculty of the 
Newspaper Institute—represents 200 years 
newspaper experience boiled down to show why 
so many well-known authors, scenarists. and 
playwrights credit their success to their training 
in newswriting. To read this book is an experi- 
ence—a contact with fact so vivid that it almost 


amounts to a thrill. 


The Newspaper Institute’s training in jour- 
nalism is likewise an experience—the sort of 
experience from which nearly all of today’s suc- 
cessful writers have sprung. It teaches you to 
write by starting and keeping you writing under 
the Metropolitan Copy Desk Method, exactly 


as used by New York City newspapers. 


“Journalism, Your Future and You”’ will 
show why and how you may turn your spare 
time and writing ability into cash—possibly into 
some notable success. Send coupon for an inter- 
esting and instructive free test of your Writing 
Aptitude, complete the test creditably—and we 
will send this remarkable book without cost or 
obligation to you—also a frank, expert analysis 


of your own writing aptitude. 


| 25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


| Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information on Writing for Profit. 


| Mr. 
Mr} REM atc at oy a tan oss ea Guvbace ieranal ent ele ew tere 


| 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
20F167 


call on you) 


FightingWeight 


do you maintain it ? 


OU are at your best, you are most persuasive 
and dynamic, you are capable of maximum per- 
sonal efficiency only when you are at your correct 
fighting weight. This is the weight at which scien- 
tists have found that one of your age and height 
feels best, works best, and thinks best. 
With a Health-O-Meter automatic bathroom 


scale and the “Scientific Weight Control Course,” 
you can easily maintain your fighting weight or, if 
necessary, you can— 
Lose or Gain 5 to 50 Pounds 
Easily—Pleasantly—Safely 


Write for descriptive booklet. Learn how easily you 


can control your weight, forecast 
your health, increase your effi- 
ciency, with a Health-O-Meter. 

Most Hardware, Depart- 
ment, Drug, Physicians’ Sup- 
ply and Plumbing Supply 
Stores sell the 


Health-o-Meter 


Automatic Bathroom Scale 


Continental Scale Works, Dept. 7-H, 
5703 8. Claremont Ave., Chicago. 
Send me your free booklet “ Influence of Weight on 

Efficiency.” 


IN GIG ceeds a 


Address. 


City... Stote 
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is described as a man of naturally com- 
manding presence, and he is said to have 
added to this an arrogant manner of 
handling his colleagues, which finally got 
him into hot water in 1858. And the 
Parliamentary session had ended. So had 
Ola Mansson’s Parliamentary career, be- 
cause in the elections for the next session 
he was not chosen. 

His spirit was broken. Unwilling to 
remain where he had been, as he felt, 
humiliated, he gathered together his 
family, which included a year-old son, 
later to be the father of Captain Lindbergh. 
They moved to Minnesota. That State 
had not then become the haven of Swedish 
emigrés which it has since developed into, 
but there were a few of his countrymen to 
welcome him. 

There he grew and prospered, and the 
son grew up. Mansson was found to be a 
difficult name to handle. It is pronounced 
‘“Monson,”’ but there are no little doodads 
in English type to put over the letter 
‘‘a”’? to make people obey that rule. Then 
a new idea developed itself. 

Back in Sweden Ola Mansson had a 
brother who, for no reason at all except 
that he wanted to, shed the family name 
and adopted Lindbergh. This name is 
made up of two words, Lind, meaning 
linden-tree, and Berg, meaning mountain. 
Apparently the ‘‘h’” was just put on to make 
it harder. 

August Mansson became Charles August 
Lindbergh and later followed in his father’s 
steps by becoming a member of Congress 
in this country. 


COOKING AND DUSTING RAISED TO 
A PROFESSION 


HAT has decimated the supply of 

housemaids? And what is the 
remedy? New answers to these perennial 
questions have been wrung from the 
harrowed souls of many newspaper writers 
with households of their own by the launch- 
ing of an enterprise in New York, called 
Scientific Incorporated. 
This is a cooperative scheme, the Asso- 
ciated Press tells us, through which a group 
of wealthy society women expect to train 
their own household helpers and ‘‘elevate 
domestic service to the dignity of a pro- 
fession.”’ They have elected Mrs. Richard 
Boardman as their president, and we read: 


Housekeeping, 


A test kitchen and training-school will be 
maintained where all domestic workers will 
be required to qualify before they are 
declared eligible for service. This school 
will be established at Mrs. Boardman’s 
home. 

Under the scheme each domestic em- 
ployee will be ‘‘Miss” to her employers 
and members of the household. ‘‘We are 
convinced that the solution of the domestic 
problem lies in giving employees a recog- 
nized rank and standing with other 
workers,’’ said Mrs. Boardman. 

“The domestie worker of the future will 
be strictly a professional worker. She will 
be expected, as a result of the training she 
will receive, to approach as closely as 
possible to perfection in personal appear- 
ance and deportment and efficiency of 
service. On the other hand, she will have 


MONTAUK MANOR 


MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 
The Miami Beach of the North 


Open June to November 


American and European Plan 


A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 


200 rooms with private 

baths. Fireproof construction. 
Deep water yacht harbor, water sports, | 
18 hole golf, polo fields, tennis courts, 
bridle paths. De luxe express train 
service New York to Montauk. 


“The Same Dependable Hospitality” 
BERNARD LUNDBERG, Manager 
Winter Resort 
The Lincoln Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 
Illustrated Booklet 


Spend Your Vacation at 


BRADLEY BEACH, N. J. 


On the Atlantic Ocean 
Famous for 
HEALTH and RECREATION 
BATHING :: BOATING :: SPORTS 
COTTAGES and HOTELS 


City Clerk, Bradley Beach, N. J. 


AMERICA! 


BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 


Also calls northbound at Santos and Trinidad 


$.S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN AND VESTRIS 


All outside rooms. Wide promenade decks. 
Swimming pool. Satisfying meals. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, or local agent 


sons Foors 
JoHnse LIKE ae OAR 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


Fortnightly 
Service 
by 
Large 
Luxurious 
Ships 
Built 
Especially 
for 
Tropical 
Voyaging! 


Common American and 


European Insects 


A handy pocket size book 

containing 127 illustrations in 

colors true to life. Also gives both 

the common and scientific name. 

Most helpful in school classes and to 

amateur fruit, vegetable and flower gardeners, farm- 

ers and all interested in the wonders of insect life. 

Prepared under supervision of William Beutenmuller, 

Curator of Museum of Natural History of New York. 
Only 32 cents, Postpaid 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


There’s MONEY In It 
—For Agents 


Big money, and quick too. Every home a prospect. 
“The Blue Book of Cookery,"’ by Isabel Cotton Smith 
has talking points and additional features that no 
other cook-book possesses. For instance: The intro- 
duction is by Emily Post, the author of ‘‘ Etiquette,” 


The Blue Book of Social Usage, the authority in 

f its field; special menus and recipes for children, 
for picnic lunches, for meals for vegetarians; hand- 
some modern illustrations, etc. 


SPECIAL Bich new full leather binding will be 
oe 6/00 Dig money-maker for you. Don’t 
delay. Write at once for full details. Remember, 
there is money for you in this proposition. 


Address Mr. Hadley, Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


recognized standing, work no more than 
nine hours per day, with a fixt scale of pay 
for overtime, and will live and take her 
meals out, unless other arrangements are 
made, in which event she will pay the 
mistress of the house an agreed-upon sum 
for her board and lodging. In other words, 
she will live exactly like her sisters in 
offices, stores, and elsewhere.”’ 

The mistress of the house will bid dull 
eare begone in so far as household burdens 
are concerned if Scientific Housekeeping 
takes over the assignment. 

“Onee a cook, waitress or maid, or an 
entire staff of domestic employees has been 
engaged,’ Mrs. Boardman pointed out, 
‘twe will do the rest. Our supervisors will 
oversee the work of the staff, look after the 
proper uniforms, keep an eye on expendi- 
tures in the kitchen, and adjust all differ- 
ences that may arise between the mistress 
of the home and her employees. We will 
even pay the staff, if desired, and render a 
bill at the end of the month. 

“Of course, as our work must be largely 
of an experimental character, there is no 
hope of profit,” said the president. “‘On 
the contrary, we must operate at a loss, 
which is made up by contributions. The 
most we can hope for is to make it self- 
supporting. ”’ 


While this is a venture of society leaders, 
with a considerable number of well-known 
New York women enlisted in it, its services 
will not be restricted to those who are in 
The Social Register. Any woman who is 
willing to subscribe to the rules and help to 
bear the expense of the training-school and 
test kitchen, we are told, may avail herself 
of the service. The long-suffering public, 
however, having seen many previous at- 
tempts to solve the ‘“‘servant problem,” 
seems rather skeptical about this one. 
Thus the Philadelphia Record remarks: 


The paramount aim of the whole busi- 
ness is to place such service on a par with 
other occupations in the business world, 
and thus remove the stigma which attaches 
to domestic occupations. On paper the 
scheme looks very promising indeed. Only 
one circumstance is omitted, but its ab- 
sence is ominous. What would these super- 
servants be paid? We really need not 
trouble to ask, for the answer is obvious. 
Cooks, second maids, waitresses and nurse- 
maids placed on a par with business women 
will, of course, receive commensurate 
salaries. And when the ordinary American 
family can afford to have the living-room 
dusted at $25 a week and up, with plenty 
of up, then the cows will come home, the 
ship come in, and Hades freeze over. Per- 
haps this new system of training will pro- 
duce domestic workers who will benefit 


households in the high income-tax area, . 


but that doesn’t interest the average 
woman on the doorstep, who is perfectly 
willing to limit working hours, to address 
the incumbent as ‘‘ Miss,”’ and to have her 
take her meals out, but who can not cover 
her footsteps with gold. Many another 
prophet has come saying, ‘Behold I have 
the solution of the servant problem in my 
hand,’’ when all he carries in that doubled 
palm is a gold piece, a greenback, and an 
oversize bank-book. 

A more serious obstacle than expense, 
however, according to the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times, lies in the way of success. 
In that paper’s opinion— 


It may be that under the system pro- 
posed the ranks of those willing to enter 
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to luck 


Ps. 


the oil they buy is safe to use.. 


Ape is such a logical, plain common- 
sense idea, that 1,800,000 motorists 
follow it religiously. 

They know that there are many good 
motor oils on the market. And many bad 
ones. By asking for ‘just oil’, they can 
never be sure which kind they will get. 

They know that poor lubrication causes 
more repairs and ruins more good motors 
than any other single cause. So when buy- 
ing motor oil—they never leave it to luck. 
Neither should you. Always ask for— 
and get-—Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil, 
because, 

... it has the highest flash and heat 
resistance test consequently a low con- 


sumption under extreme heat. . 


© 1927,P.G.C, 0. A. 


.. its free-flowing tendency at nor- 
mal starting temperatures assures a ready 
supply of oil at every point. 


...it shows the lowest “breakdown”, 
or thinning out, when heated. Therefore, 
it retains the safest body or oiliness at 
efficient operating temperatures. 


RESULTS—a better piston seal is maintained, 
greater power developed, dilution minimized, less 
gasoline consumed. Under normal conditions, with- 
out an oil rectifier, each filling gives you at least 
1000 miles of super-lubrication. Experts call Pure 
Pennsylvania Oil, “The highest grade oil in the 
world’. No wonder! 

Look for it. Identify it by the emblem shown 
below. This emblem appears on many brands— 
but they are all 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil. No 
other kind, or grade of oil can use it. 


Try it in your car. Find the dealer nearest you. 
Drain and fill up. Maintain the oil level, but it is 
not necessary to drain again for at least 1000 of 
the sweetest miles you ever drove. 


free a booklet on motor oil and lubri- 
cation every motorist should have 


PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupe Orn Ass'n. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send ‘‘The Inside Story of Motor 
Oil’’. Worth money to every oil user, 


Name 


Street Address 


“Lord Seaver” 


Gladstone 


5-in-1 
Bag 


“a 


y_S 
You Never Saw Such a Bag! 


FIVE Bags combined in one, at practically the price of 
one:—A Gladstone Bag, a Suitcase, a Traveling Kit, a 
Brief Case, a Shoe Bag. (3) colors:—Black, Mahogany or 
Russet! (State preference.) 


Exclusive Features Found Only in ‘‘Lord Seaver” 


( A) ( A) Spacious compartments! For clothes; oe Furnishings! 
One compartment may be used for clean clothes; the 
other for soiled clothes! 
Center partition separating (A) and (A). 
each compartment neat, tidy and orderly! 


Shirt.pocket with extra wide bellows. Holds more shirts! 


Pocket ERC ee rar Fold-up Kit (See illustration G). 
Kitis WATERPROOF! Has pockets and adjustable loops for 
Toilet Articles. 

Brief Case Pocket for manuscripts. etationery, reports, lay- 
outs, wallet, catalogues, pens, pencils, etc. May be used for 
ties, collars, hand erchiefs, socks. 

Shoe Bag with drawstrings. 
from soiling clothes. y 
SEA VER”’ to appreciate it. ‘A place for everything—every- 
thing in its place!’’ Pack and unpack in half the time! 


Soild DIRECT! FREE TRIAL! 
GLADSTONE Bags today are the ‘*dictate of fashion.’’ They 
the choice of experienced travelers! ‘‘LORD SEAVER’’ 
the ‘‘aristocrat’’ of GLADSTONES! GENUINE Cowhide, richly 
grained, 24-inch size; welted soft sides; pressed steel frame that 
makes GLADSTONE astonishingly LIGHT! English tailored lines 
with that indefinable air of ‘‘class’’! You never saw such a hand- 
some, roomy, light-weight, practical Gladstone Bag. Compare it 
with a $50 Case! Enormous orders for leather, coupled $ 35 
with our economieal ** Direct-by-Mail’’ method makes 29 
POESsiblenthelowipricely seem lke la eee 
It is arousing nation-wide com- 
ment. We a 4 
} advance! NOTHING on Deliv- 
s: a ery! See, Try, Test, ENJOY 
1d 1 TPord Seaver’' for 10 days 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Money Order for $26.95 in FULL SETTLE- 

MENT Otherwise return it. Ordec NOW at 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
Importers, Re, International Mail-Order House 
Gentlemen:—Send me ‘‘LORD SEAVER’’ for 10 Days’ FREE 
Trial on your ‘NO Money in advance—NO money on Delivery’’ 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: $6 MONTHLY 
2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’ 
Plan. Color desired-____-~- 


Keeps contents of 


(F) 


Folds COTE EE Keeps shoes 
You simply MUST see “LORD 


are 
is 


f fer ti h at the end of 
10 DAYS, deduct.$2.40 ‘and mend Check or $9 625 
GE) SREB YL SOEE oe Se Se eS eee 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Distributors of *‘Lord Seaver’’ Gladstone Bag. 


ADDRES Sireecetste staietslerstalerdie oO vyriel niece cinreielelalatays sists 


Clip und mail this Adv. NOW, If a new customer please tell 
us something about yourself. We will appreciate and respect 
the information. THANK,YOU! L.D.-6-25-27 


NY ANVINYINVINS DZALCAVLALLAATADAADLZAD Xl 


) -- --—--------, 
PS eel 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


¢ CRANE 5” 
c& VALVES 


150 Pounds ~ 2500 Pounds 
Pressure ressure 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 
The New F reely-Lathering : 
Cuticura 


( 


O 


At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 


EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


| is 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


domestic service may be recruited, but 
it is probable that the objection to em- 


| ployment in that work lies somewhat deeper 


than the long hours and the living-quarters 
which have been provided. It is the in- 
grained American attitude against any- 
thing that implies a hint of servitude that 
has decimated the supply of house help and 
has driven many who ean not care for their 
own homes or meet the demands of the 
help that may be had to hotels or apart- 
ment houses. Any legitimate labor is 
honorable, and in the category housework 
included; but, notwithstanding that, 
there is a prejudice against being a cook 
or an up-stairs maid by those who can 
secure other employment. 


Venturing a little farther along this line 
of thought, the Columbus Evening Dispatch 
declares: 


Women who employ such help will have 
to learn that they must rise above the 
attitude of mind too often displayed by the 
‘““mistress’’ in her relation with the ‘“‘ser- 
vant.” The woman employed for household 
services can not of course expect to share 
in the whole social life of the family, and no 
woman really fitted for such employment 
will want to do so; but the time has passed 
when a woman can keep the idea of superi- 
ority and inferiority always at the front in 
dealing with employed help and still get 
willing and efficient service. Possibly 
‘Scientific Housekeeping, Incorporated” 
will find it advisable to do some rigorous 
educational work with housewives them- 
selves, as well as with prospective helpers, 
in order to make the movement a complete 
success. 


The Louisville Times is reminded of a 
fiction story in a popular magazine, some 
fifteen years ago, relating the experiences of 
a college graduate who specialized in 
domestic science and took a job as maid-of- 
all-work in a family of three at the then 
princely salary of $12 a week. She was a 
fine cook and pleased the man of the house, 
but the effect.upon the motHer and daugh- 
ter, in their attempts to appear superior 
in the home, became tragic, especially when 
the maid spent her afternoon off addressing 
the local woman’s club, of which her mis- 
tress was a member. “As long as the 
average housekeeper prefers inefficient 
service to the serve-yourself plan,’’ the 
Louisville editor concludes, ‘‘there is little 
probability of domestic service becoming a 
profession. ”’ 

Equally sad is the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, which looks back wistfully 
at the good old days when that city had 
perfect colored servants from Virginia and 
the Carolinas: 


That appears to have been a golden 
age below stairs in Philadelphia. Traces 
of it still remain. You ean stil! hear the 
Virginia of old talking softly in some of the 
down-town streets, and the manner in which 
ancient butlers bow you into a few old- 
fashioned Philadelphia homes is the in- 
herited manner of the South Carolina that 
will be no more. The negroes who grew 


up with Philadelphia families and became.|" 


Where's mine ? 


Lost—strayed—stolen! This 
game of “hunt the basket” gets 
on my nerve. Now you see it— 


now you don’t. Never enough 
waste baskets to go around! 
Someone is always short. 
Ought to be one at every desk. 
Bright thought! Pll suggest it! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


Solid sides and bottom. Sizes for 
office and home. Colors to harmonize 
with furniture and decorations. Guar- 
anteed for five full years—many have 
been in service for thirty. Buy them 
by the dozen—at stationery, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 


390 Days FREE Trial 


1927 bicycles direct from factory on 
approval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
Tires, sundries at Factory Prices. Write 
today for catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. L-172, CHICAGO 


BETTER ENGLISH! 


Improve your speech! You are judged & 


by your use of language. Instead of 
taking expensive courses, merely read 
these pocket-sized Little Blue Books— 
self-teaching manuals—your choice 
5c per book. Order by number. 


821 Howto Improve Your| 214 Lincoln’s Best 
Vocabulary Speeches 
25 Rhyming Dictionary 986 How to Talk and De- 
56 Slang Dictionary bate 
367 How to Improve Your] 708 Romance of Words 
Conversation 639 Most Essential Eng- 
697 4,000 Words Often lish Words 
Mispronounced 1023 Popular Recitations 
696 How to Pronounce} 815 Familiar Quotations 
Proper Names 902 Foreign Words and 
734 Handbook of Useful Phrases 
Phrases 499 Classical Dictionary 
855 How to Write Letters} 905 Biblical Allusions 
82 Common Faults in| 1002 Dictionary of SeaTerms 
English 4816 Shakespearian Quota- 
681 Spelling Self Taught tions 
682 Grammar Self Taught] 972 Popular Joke Book 
683 Punctuation Manual | 1093 Book of Puns 
75 How to Choose Books| 276 Washington's Best 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught Speeches 
78 PublicSpeaking Guide} 342 How to Report News 
192 Book of Synonyms 364 How to Argue Logi- 
86 Reading Guide cally i 
112 Serer 435 0 pe Books Out- 
e ne 
1244 How to Write Love] 1131 Writingforthe Market 
Letters 437 Scenario Writing 
89 Model Love Letters Guide 
1174 How to Write Busi-| 764 Writing Book Reviews 
ness Letters 496 Writing One-Act 
125 Wilson’sBestSpeeches Plays 
166 Mark Twain’s Eng-| 514 Writing Poetry 
lish As She Is Spoke] 556 Etiquette Hints 
326 Short-Story Writing 629 Legal Forms 
Hints 831 Crossword Puzzles 
186 How Poe Wrote “The| 894 Writing Advertising 
Raven 971 Funny Anecdotes 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any book 5c, plus 1c per book 
for carriage charges—order by number. Canadian 
and foreign 7c per book. Catalog free on request. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS cimaro, Kansas 


TRUE JEWISH HUMOR 


There is a vast difference between the coarse burlesque 
Jewish humor and the true which is most interestingly 
revealed in the wonderful collection of Jewish anecdotes 
contained in ‘Laughs From Jewish Lore,’’ by Jacob 
Richman. There is a subtlety, a laughableness about 
genuine Jewish humor which the spurious totally lacks. 
The author, who is a well-known Jewish scholar and au- 
thority on Jewish folk-lore, has included in the volume 
the best examples of humor created by the Jewish people 
in three thousand years. An ideal source of personal 
amusement as well as anecdotes for repetition whenever 
humor is in order. 


r2mo. Cloth. 397 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
SA At ete 
= > 
ry 
G YSWIMMING 
! | 
\\ 
cloth, newly revised and tlitstrated, 
mes £75; by mail, $1.89 


|) SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 
iy 
Va 
er 
SF Funk & Waals Company, 354 Fourth Ave., WY. 


by Professor Frank Eugen Dalton, 
the well-known expert. ‘ow to take 
care of yourself in the water, how to 
acquire the various strokes, to tread 
water, dive, float, etc., as well as to 
rescue drowning persons. 12mo, 


part of them, and shared their pride, and 
had important and honorable places at 
their weddings and funerals, would have 
felt snubbed to the heart if any one had 
suggested that they be put apart in a pro- 
fessional class. Their own inherent pride, 
their unspoiled humanity, their humor 
and their habit of loyalty would have been 
in the way of any such bizarre procedure. 
They liked to do fine and pleasant things 
for people, and they liked, above all things, 
to do it with an air. 


The same writer goes on to diagnose the 
causes of the present ills. The limiting of 
immigration, the prosperity of the factories, 
the increase in wages, the desire of every- 
body to rise and shine and own an automo- 
bile—these are some of them. Also— 


A great many people who acquired 
money acquired with it a bad habit of 
consistently imposing on servants an 
awareness of their inferiority in the social 
rating. This, more than anything else, has 
had the effect of making any sort of domes- 
tic service seem intolerable to young women 
of the newer generation. No matter what 
Mrs. Boardman and the other New York 
women ean do, it will be difficult to find 
good domestic servants through systems of 
professional training. The butlers and 
cooks and maids and footmen of old Phila- 
delphia are said to have been the best in the 
world. And they had more than skill and 
training. They had an inimitable sort of 
grace of mind and instincts of courtesy. 
They had respect and a warm liking for 
‘their people.”’? And their people had re- 
spect and a warm liking for them. 


More hopeful is the view of the Washing- 
ton Post, which thinks that Scientific 
Housekeeping, Incorporated, is facing in 
the right direction: 


For years heads of households have 
been complaining about the servant prob- 
lem, but this is the first collective attempt 
to do anything about it. From the stand- 
point of the master of the house, it repre- 
sents a creditable effort to supply a definite 
need in a business-like way. 


The dominant note, however, is one of 
pessimism. Even for the ladies who sent 
out an impressive document urging the 
Manchester Union to get Congress to 
restore the old system of unrestricted 
immigration—even for them there is only a 
gloomy reply. These ladies can’t get 
“hired girls,” the editor remarks; “but 
how about the hired girls not being able to 
get hired girls?” The editor closes with 
this brief sermon in the vernacular: 


Suppose the women who wish ‘“‘ser- 
vants”’ earefully trained themselves to be 
employers; suppose the employment agency 
that advertises ‘‘trained servants,’’ were 
patronized by the almost essential com- 
plement, ‘trained employers.”’ Suppose 
tact were not only a necessary possession 
of a butler, but of the people for whom he 
buttles. Suppose this fair lady peeping 
out from behind her fan as the frontispiece 
of her learned dissertation, were to write 
yet other dissertations upon the art of 
getting along with ‘‘servants.”’ But she 
won't. She would not be read if she did. 
We sort of reckon that it is one of the things 
of the period that more and more ‘‘ladies” 
will have to get along without ‘‘ hired help”’ 
with the same resignation that ‘‘hired help”’ 
gots along without hired help. 
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How Long 
__. is the Haul 
to Your Best Markets ? 


Pe 


F YOU. are a manufacturer whose product has 
what is commonly called “national distribution,” 
the probabilities are that more of your goodsare sold 
within a radius of 500 miles of the Port of Newark 
than in any other section of the United States. 


Forty-two million people make up this market. It is by far the best 
market for all products of general consumption—food, clothing, fuel, 
furniture, musical instruments, household appliances and every con- 
ceivable necessity or luxury that finds a place in the modern scheme 
of living. 


This primary market can no longer be served economically from some 
remote point outside of it. Keen competition and declining commodity 
prices leave no leeway for unnecessary transportation charges. Hand- 
to-mouth buying demands quick deliveries direct from centrally located 
factories‘ or distributing points. 


The Port of Newark offers you central location in the heart of this 
market, within overnight motor trucking distance of ail the leading cities 
of the Atlantic Seaboard, from Baltimore to Boston; direct contact with 
seven trunk line railroads to the West and South; all-water communi- 
cation with principal Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports—on terms that are 
surprisingly reasonable. Nowhere else on the Atlantic Seaboard is there 
a more strategically located or more scientifically developed manufac- 
turing and distributing center. 


If the haul to your best markets is too long, if you are interested in 

reducing distributing and selling costs, check up now on the possible 
advantages of location at the Port of Newark. The complete facts about 
its inducements from your standpoint will be presented, confidentially 
and without bias, on request. 
Write for free descriptive book ‘Port 
Newark”? which contains valuable in- 
formation concerning not only the 
Port itself but also the contiguous 
trading area. Address 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ria 


at Summer rates 
Vig Havana and 
~~ Panama Canal 


Round Trips | 
one way 
WATER 


Largest and fastest ships 

in Coast-to-Coast service 
Reduced, summer round-trip rates; 
one way by water, one way by rail, 
$350 includes First Class berth and 
meals on steamer and fare across 
the Continent from main line point 
nearest your home. 


One way water $250 First Class. 


Also“Golden Tour” specially conducted 
round trip leaving westward early July. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 


one way 
RAIL 


E know places on the coast and inland 

where a smal] outlay for building or 
refitting would securea camp, cottage or elm- 
shaded farm house for your summer home 
in this cool, north vacatfonland. Come for a 
glorious vacation and look around for your- 
self—or fet us send you a list that may in- 
clude the very bit of Maine you'd like to 
own. Mail the coupon. 


Publicity Bureau, Maine Development Commission 
100 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 

Please send official booklets as checked: Maine, 
Land of Remembered Vacations [ ]; Hotel. Camp 
and Farm Boardtin Maine [{ ]; Maine by Motor { ]; 
Farm Vacations [ ]; Maine Fishing £ ]; Cottages 
for Rent [ ]}. I am especially interested in 


Name. 
Street 
City State 


When in Maine investigate her agricultural and 


industrial possibilities. Information and b 


ooklet, 
“Opportunities In Maine,” on request. [ J 
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WHAT LINDBERGH DID FOR BUSINESS 


HE greatest service which Lindbergh 
actually did ‘‘was for international 
business,” declares a writer in Forbes, hay- 
ing in mind primarily the awakened inter- 
est in commercial’ aviation, domestic and 
international. It occurs to the Pittsburgh 
Sun that “maybe Colonel Lindbergh has 
been selling not only international good- 
will, but airplanes as well.’”’ At any rate, 
officials of the Department of Commerce 
believe that the transatlantic flights have 
stirred up a foreign demand for American 
aircraft material, and are also increasing 
the activities of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce. In Wall 
Street the New York Stock Exchange de- 
elared a special holiday on the day of 
Lindbergh’s return to New York City, but 
tried to avoid the appearance of breaking a 
precedent by assigning as a reason for its 
action the risk which would surround the 
delivery of securities through the big 
crowds in the streets. One of the first 
effects of Lindbergh’s flight, notes the 
New York World, ‘‘was to send up the 
stock of the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion.”’ Advertising men hailed Lindbergh 
as one of the leaders of their profession, 
because of the favorable publicity he 
created for his country, and also for the 
art and industry of aviation. Manufac- 
turers of materials used in the flight or in 
the manufacture of the Lindbergh plane, 
and dealers whose products could be in any 
way related to the flight were prompt to 
seek the attention of the nation through 
advertisements in the newspapers and 
magazines. And other business men were 
no less quick to tie the name of Lindbergh 
or his airplane to products new and old. 
Lindbergh himself has given free expres- 
sion to his faith in the future of commercial 
aviation in this country. As he sees it, 
‘aviation has reached the stage where. the 
prospect of development of flying depends 
on money,” and ‘“‘ what is really needed are 
capitalists who are willing to risk large 
sums on the future of aviation.” He is 
also quoted as saying? 


In America we do not have subsidies. 
This means that in the United States it 
all depends on individual enterprise and 
competition. We are forging ahead, slowly, 
and it stands to reason that if, under our 
lack of subsidies, we can ever get a fair 
start, we shall, because of our vast re- 
sources and opportunities, far outdistance 
Kuropean aviation. That is looking into 
the future, but it seems to me to be a sound 
theory. 


Lindbergh’s significance to business 
seems to the writer in Forbes, Edward 
Marshall, “greater than that of any mer- 
cantile or financial magnate on either side 


of the Atlantic.”” American business men, 


he continues, have forgotten that until 
recently it took a week to get important 
letters across the continent, and that 
they now come in less than half that time 
by air mail—‘‘after Lindbergh we shall 
have transocean air mail.’”’ We are told 
that: 


It is highly improbable that business- 
men, either in Europe or in America, now 
that Lindbergh has shown the feasibility 
of high-speed, non-stop transocean flight 
will tolerate much greater delay in the 
establishment of at least transocean air- 
mail lines, ; 

That is one thing which the Lindbergh 
flight is almost certain to mean to business. 

Transocean passenger traffic probably 
will be the next step. 


Eventually, Mr. Marshall goes on to say, 
our railways and express companies ‘‘ will 
understand that air transport will help 
them in the end, as the trolley, truck and 
bus are now helping them, but they do not 
see that yet.”” In Europe, where many 
cities are linked by air lines, we are told, 
‘“‘the railroads have not suffered but have 
benefited from the development of the air 
lines.”? And we read further: 


Sir Alfred Yarrow, the great shipbuilder 
of England, and Gordon Selfridge, the 
American who went to London from a 
junior partnership in Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago, to become England’s greatest 
merchant, both have told me they have 
come to expect all fast transport in the 
future to be aerial, and the slower surface 
facilities to be busier than ever. And 
surely these two are among the most prac- 
tical of business men. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
quote what H. H. Aishton, President of 
the American Railway Association, said 
recently: 


The railroads glory in the success of 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin as much as 
anybody. Any development of transpor- 
tation is a boon to civilization, and if 
aviation can establish contact with foreign 
countries, it will be a great aid to the rail- 
roads through the development of new 
trade routes and centers. 


An effort to distinguish between the 
imaginative outgivings of enthusiasts and 
the certain practical gain from the success- 
ful non-stop flights is made by the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


Considered simply as a means of com- 
munication, the non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic is to be counted as little, if any- 
thing, more than a supplement to telegraph 
and telephone and already speedy steam- 
ship mail service. 

The flights have proved it possible for a 
man to be in New York on one day and in 
Paris or in Berlin on the next. That fact 
can not be gainsaid and marks an advance 
in travel and transportation that must 
necessarily affeet business and economie 
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“Exacl done and corected © 
sith grea f dilligen ce. 


Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, turns, 
curves, an crossings. Popula- 
tions of cities and towns are given, 
with an index in the margin. Each 
map is folded in a booklet con- 
taining detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel and 
garage information, motor laws, 
etc. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ stationers’ drug stores and 
news stands. Write for descriptive 
booklets. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


UITE likely, when the maker of the 

map reproduced above inscribed 

these words, he felt that the matter 
was definitely settled. 

There it was, “exactly done,” a true 
representation of the coast of Portugal, 
Anno Domini 1588. Nothing more 
natural than to assume that in 1788, or 
5088, it would be precisely the same. 

“Corected with great dilligence”’ 
meant only that a few details had been 
verified, that one or two things previ- 
ously overlooked had been added, and 
that now, unless tremendous earth up- 
heavals intervened, this map would 
serve for all eternity. 

Today’s maps might well, with a 
slight revision of spelling, bear the same 
inscription. But it would mean some- 
thing entirely different. 

For it would involve an idea that is 
proper to this age alone—the idea that 
2 map must be kept up to date. 


It would mean simply that here was 
a map of Portugal, or Illinois, or Texas, 
as it appeared in 1927. In 1929 you 
might need a new map altogether. 

Thus in this day of constant changes, 
and of demands for detailed accuracy, 
correctingmapsrequires diligence indeed. 

In the various Rand M¢CNally maps 
more than two hundred thousand revi- 
sions must be made each year. 


Back and forth goes a continuous 
correspondence with official sources 
abroad. Every change is promptly 
recorded. Old stocks are destroyed and 
new Rand M¢Nally maps are made. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the last detail required in the making 
of maps extends to all Rand M¢Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


Raw MSNauy & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. A-7 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


°27() Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Georgia 

offers you three great 
Industrial Advantages 
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LOW PRODUCTION COSTS: 


Labor in Georgia is 97% Angio-Saxon— 
efficient, intelligent, adaptable and loyal. Cheap 
raw materials are plentiful and close at hand. 
Taxes are low. Building costs average about 
20% lower. Low cost, dependable power in 
abundance. These and many other factors bring 
greatly increased profit to those who manu- 
facture in Georgia. 


A RICH MARKET: 


The South, whose purchasing power has 
trebled in the past ten years. A region whose 
tremendous resources are supplying new wealth 

Dependable and low cost 5 4 3 a 
Power to all its people. A region where diversified 
agriculture and manufacture have brought per- 
manent prosperity. A branch plant location 

that offers an immediate market for output. 


Yh 


® 
* Has Your 
Present Location 
these Assets? 
Low production costs 


Plentiful and adaptable 
labor 


Cheap raw materials 


Low building costs 
Low taxes 

Tax exemptions 
Community cooperation 
e EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION: 

The railroads serve Georgia. They cover the 
state in a net-work of lines and afford excellent 
and interested service. Georgia’s ports are 
modern, and are served by a steadily increasing 
tonnage of coastwise and export bottoms. 


Growing market 
for product 


Adequate railroad service 


Modern port facilities 


These are the bare facts you should know 
about this State. From our intimate knowledge 
of Georgia, we will be glad to give you the 
_ complete details as they apply to your business, 

entirely without obligation. Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. New York Office, 
120 Broadway. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


dealings between America and Europe. 
While practical travel and transportation 
by airplane may have to wait on much 
development, the distances between this 
city and the capitals of France and Ger- 
many have been traversed in less than 
forty-eight hours, and that time of transit 
must, in business and economic relations, 
be henceforth figured as a possibility. And 
as, in the past, all such reductions in time 
of transport and travel have made for 
progress in business methods and economic 
dealings, it is fair inference that these 
latest cuts in time will similarly result. 

Altho, before the flights, as now, meeting 
of minds between persons in Hurope and 
America was, by means of cable and tele- 
phone, immediately possible, business mat- 
ters and economic dealings requiring face- 
to-face meetings and presence of parties 
concerned were necessarily subject to 
delays running sometimes into weeks. 
But these airplane achievements have 
made possible almost immediate face-to- 
face meetings, and,thus have given business 
and economic dealings an impulse to greater 
speed. 


Not only have the exploits of Lindbergh 
and Chamberlin quickened world interest 
in aviation, writes H. B. Gauss from 
Washington to the Chicago Daily News, 
but their flights ‘‘may be expected to have 
an immediate and favorable influence upon 
the foreign demand for American aircraft 
material, officials of the Department of 
Commerce believe.” It seems that within 
a week after the second jump across the 
Atlantic, the Department received two 
cabled inquiries, one from Germany and 
one from Argentina, about the purchase 
of duplicates of the planes used in the 
flights, and quotations were furnished 
within twenty-four hours. H. H. Kelly, 
the Department’s Automotive Trade Com- 
missioner, is quoted by Mr. Gauss in the 
Chicago paper as saying that ‘‘the sale of 
American equipment abroad should be 
largely stimulated as a result of these 
record-breaking exploits,’ for ‘Europe 
is getting a view of modern American 
airplanes and their equipment under the 
best possible conditions.”’ 

It seems that according to the Depart- 
ment reports only two American planes 
were exported in 1926, while total exports of 
aircraft engines and equipment amounted 
to only $500,000, Russia and Great Britain 
making the most important purchases, and 
the balance scattered in small amounts in 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway, France, and Spain. But ‘‘the 
total exports are steadily increasing each 
year,’ says Mr. Kelly, ‘‘and the trans- 
atlantic flights may be expected to have an 
immediate and favorable influence upon the 
foreign demand for American aircraft 
material.”’ 

All that the advertising men of this 
country have been able to accomplish in 
their years of organization, writes one of 
them to the New York Times, ‘“‘pales into 


insignificance before the great advertising 
feat accomplished by Charles Lindbergh.” 
Surely, he explains, ‘‘it is not too much to 
say that never in all our history has the 
United States been placed before the 
world in so favorable and attractive a 
light as it has been by this thirty-three 
and a half hours’ flight so bravely accom- 
plished by a youth hitherto unknown.” 
Colonel Lindbergh, in spite of his own 
efforts to prevent commercial capitaliza- 
tion of his flight, has, we read on the 
financial page of the New York Evening 
Post, “‘become perhaps the greatest ‘sales 
promotion expert’ the country has known.” 
It is not only that he advertised the 
United States— 


He also created favorable publicity for 
the art and industry of aviation. His trip 
over, as President Coolidge showed in his 
address in Washington, promoted the 
products of more than 100 manufacturers 
represented in his airplane. 

He traveled, for example, in a Ryan 
monoplane equipped with a Wright Whirl- 
wind motor, Goodrich Silvertown tires and 
Pioneer instruments. He used Gargoyle 
(the day after this advertisement appeared 
the stock of the Vacuum Oil Company went 
up on the Exchange). The wings of his 
plane were Valspared. In his pocket he 
earried a Waterman fountain-pen. In 
Paris he acquired a three-button sack-suit 
like the Hart, Schaffner & Marx models 
sold at Wallach’s. 

In commemoration of the event, The St. 
Louisan and The New Yorker of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad have been renamed The 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

Novelty manufacturers turned out Lind- 
bergh flags and buttons and what-nots 
by the million. The flight stimulated the 
telegraph business to the extent of 55,000 
messages delivered to him in Washington 
on one day. 

It has also been recorded in the styles of 
women’s hats and dresses. A jewelry firm 
‘‘hopes that when it comes time for him to 
select an engagement ring,’ he will take 
one of theirs. 

The music, theatrical, and photograph 
publishing businesses have also been stimu- 
lated by Colonel Lindbergh. Several dozen 
songs and poems have been written of him. 

St. Louis is hard at work reminding the 
world that the plane which Lindbergh 
flew was financed by its Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is building a Lindbergh Flying 
Field. 

A Pullman ear is being named after 
Lindbergh. 

The Lindbergh sandwich is on the menu 
of a/Times Square restaurant. 

Quimperle, in Brittany, will soon have 
an Avenue Lindbergh. 

Has any enterprising manufacturer a 
good five-cent cigar? 


Acknowledgement of what Lindbergh 
has done for the cause of aviation is made 
in the shape of a full-page statement 
signed by sixteen manufacturers of air- 
planes and aircraft materials. And similar 
advertising space in a New York daily was 
used to welcome the returning hero by a 
group of thirty-five “manufacturers and 
vendors of parts and materials used in the 
construction of the Wright Whirlwind 


motor” with which The Spirit of St. Lowis * 


is equipped. 
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—for helpful counsel 


Solid knowledge of investment conditions 
throughout the world —close familiarity 
with bonds of all types—daily experience 
in meeting the needs of thousands of inves- 
tors—all these are back of National City 
advice on bond investments. Representa- 
tives at any office listed below will gladly 
help you select good bonds for your avail- 
able funds or advise you on your present 


investment holdings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cine innati, Cle veland, 
Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
Oakland, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Roc hester, 
St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai 
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SOUP FOR BREAK 


Advertising Ofices: NEW YORK - BOSTON . DETROIT - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


The Literary Digest for June 25, 1927 


§21 families out of 11,232 eat 
soup for breakfast! 


© The fact may seem of little im- 
portance. But it tells something 
of the habits of American people. 


CIn the long run people will buy 
only what they want or what they 
have come to believe that they 
want for their successful and 
happy living. 


Of importance to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of met- 
chandise are the answers to the 
question: “What have people 
bought?” They present a picture 
of the distribution of past sales 
and sketch the possibilities for 
future sales. 


¢ A nation-wide survey has been 
completed by an independent re- 
search organization, in which 
trained reporters obtained inter- 
views in 11,232 homes in 37 
American communities. These 
cities were carefully selected from 
all parts of the country. In Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, every home was called 
upon and interviews successfully 
obtained in 68% of them—a very 
large percentage of interviews in 
a city of 30,442 population. 


GIn each home the reporters 
were required to fill in the an- 
swers to fifty questions: 
Did they own a car, a radio, an elec- 
tric fan, a camera, fishing tackle? 


How often did they eat soup? 


Did they use canned or home-made 
soup? 


Did they use package cereals? 


What were their hobbies? 


©The results of the survey are 
now being published for the first 
time in a 190-page book, “Zanes- 
ville and 36 Other American 
Communities.” 


‘6 The results confirm the state- 


ment made by The Digest that 
the homes with telephones, one- 
third of the total number in the 
United States, buy two-thirds of 
America’s advertised commodities. 
71% of the families who use pack- 
age cereals are in telephone homes. 
79% of the automobiles are owned 
by families with telephones. 


{On the basis of the survey, we 
are now able to go further: the 
homes with telephones are the 
first to buy new things. Only 4% 
of the families have oil furnaces, 
but 86% of these are families with 
telephones. Only 21% of the fam- 
ilies have electric percolators, but 
88% of these are families with 
telephones. 


© The telephone is in itself an im- 
portant factor in the life of the 
American people. It picks out 
from the community the people 
who are active, people who are 
past the stage of buying only bare 
necessities, people who make up 
the best market for all other 
commodities. 


The |iterary Digest 
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QUIET #£«£:73«—% 


Improved, SI-WEI- CLO = : 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications 


AAAS 


@) 


aviation.—‘‘C. A. L.,” Saint Louis, Mo.—The 
word is;pronounced as if spelled “ay’/ve-ay’shun,”’ 
not ‘‘av’ee-ay-shun.”’ 


augur.—R. B. T.,” Alameda, Calif.—This 
word is correctly pronounced o’gar—o as in or, 
and a as in final. : 


basically, basicly.—‘‘G. L. A.,’’ Palmyra, N.Y. 
—The first of these is already in good usage. The 
suffix -ical connotes ‘‘of, pretaining to, or like,” 
and the shorter suffix -ic does the same thing. 
A few adjectives in -ic form adverbs in icly, as 
publicly, but usually the adverb is formed from the 
secondary form -ical. The English make a dis- 
tinction in the meanings of these suffixes which is 
not accepted in the United States. See -1c and 
-IcAL in The New Standard Dictionary. | Of 
the hundreds of adjectival forms with the termina- 
tion -c or -ic, there are four in which the adverb is 
formed by the simple suffix -ly— publicly, politicly, 
impoliticly, and franticly, and the latter is usually 
written frantically. 


biography.—“‘E, W.,”? Wayzata, Minn.—The 
word biography has never been pronounced in a 
dictionary with any other sound than the diph- 
thongal ai as in aisle, and the Lexicographer does 
not think that you can find any justification for 
the pronunciation bee-og'ra-phy. When 17 ends 


oe first eae of a Pee the accent is on | 
e second, commencing with a vowel, it generally A 
preserves its long open diphthongal sound. A n e ea t 


corrupt, foreign manner of pronouncing these 
words pak sometimes puince the 7 into e, but this 

is jarring to every Jus onetic ear, and contrary d ( F 

to the whole current of analogy. Besides, the an om ort eature 
vowel that ends a syllable and the vowel that 


begins the next one are, by pronouncing the i . : : : 

diphthongal, not suffered to coalesce, as theyre : | ‘O the quiet operation and grace of outline which have made the 

apt to do if the 7 had the sound eard in pin. ‘ H H ‘ 

Those, who wish to “pronounce comectly, and Zee nie ae tae in homes of refinement there has been 
nalogy, oug o pronounce the firs i i 

See Oinyraphy as tho word buy, and not as added a third feature of the utmost importance. 

car We Sees ae DT ts: bos. lifer The Improved Si-wel-clo is un uestionably the greatest advance in 
r 0 620s, e,’’ are pro- - ra a 

nounced in our s eech with the diphthongal ai, , l : f a = : ae f b 

notwithstanding the fact that the ninth letter of water closet construction of recent years. It is the most comtorta le, 

Be be hygienic, sanitary and quiet closet that has ever been devised. The 


plack, white—*L. L.,”” Bern, Kan.—Black decided dip in the rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl opening, 


designates ‘‘the absence of spectral color, or of CC eae ey a1 

the darkest of all colors; the color opposite to minimizing the possibility of soiling. 

white.’ There are known to the color world . 2 ; 

47 different varieties of black. White means Besides the Si-wel-clo, your plumber can show you a wide assortment of closets, tubs, 

“the luminous color seen when sunlight is re- washstands, etc., from the most expensive to the least, yet each an example of the 

flected without sensible absorption of any of the eas - . é ; . 

visible rays of the spectrum; that color which is beauty, durability and high sanitary standards which characterize the Te-pe-co line. 

devoid of any tint and is the opposite of black.” A 

White is known by_25 different variety names in The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware—the best that we 

the color world. | Technically the word color. is can produce—and sells it at reasonable prices. We sell no seconds or culls, Our 

restricted in meaning to the primary colors, which i A : hae F 

are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made 

violet. in the world. The Te-pe-co Trade Mark is found on all goods manufactured by this 
depletable.—“‘H, 8.,’’ Salt Lake City, Utah.— company and is your guarantee that you have received what you paid for. 

The word depletable is correctly formed, but can 

not be applied to property unless such as can be Send 10 cents for the new edition of our plan 


exhausted, as financial resources, or the ranks of an 


army—which may be depleted by death or disease. book No. V-6, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character’’ 


fly-leaf.—‘C. K. H.,” Eldorado, Ill,—The 

binder’s name for the sheets of white or colored THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
paper, printed, or unprinted, which are placed at TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 

the beginning and end of a book. Fly-leaf is ‘ ; 

defined as: “‘A blank leaf at the beginning or end, Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia 


but especially at the beginning of a book; the 
blank leaf of a circular, etc.” It is formed on 
fly, substantive, which is something attached by 
the edge, and leaf, thus a leaf pasted to the cover. 
The term was first used by Clough in 1850. Lining- 
papers or, as termed in England end-papers, are 
the sheets of which one-half are pasted on the 
inside covers of books. 


kill, slay.—‘H. D.,’”’ Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Kill and slay are synonymous. Killis to deprive 
cf life, human, animal, or vegetable, with no 
suggestion of how or why. It is often used as a 
euphemism. Slay is to kill with a weapon. 


love-feast.—"*. L.,"” Morenci, Mich.—(1) A | 
common devotional meal partaken by the early 
Christians, originally culminating in the eucharist, 
but separated from it in the year 391. (2) 
somewhat similar celebration observed in some 
modern churches, as the Methodist and Moravian. 
(3) Any meeting of a festal nature terminating 
with a banquet. 


Llewellyn.—‘N. A. H.,”’ Severn, Md,—The 
Welsh name Llewellyn is spelled variously. Llew 
was the name given in Welsh genealogies to the 
king of the Orkneys who married King Arthur’s 
sister. Llewel, lightning, formed Llywelyn, which 


Export Representatives—115 Broad St., New York City 


is not very early in Wales, unless the Sir Lionel of g y 
romance is used to represent it, Among the ; 
Romanized Britons the name Lion, when adopted 

by them, became Llew, so that beside meaning 


aU MUU tt 


‘lightning,’ it has been interpreted as meaning 
eMonss 

xA Welsh Llewellyn, spelled Llywelwyn, accom~ 
panied Strongbow to reland. Be be of Wales 
was a contemporary, of King John, The spell- 
ings Lleweyan, Llewelyn, Lleweylln, Llyweyln, and 
Llewellyn, are all in use and have literary support. 
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We'll Take a Hen.—FOR SALE— } 
Ford roadster, self-starter; also 150 hens. 
65e each.—Salt Lake City paper. 


On the Air.—No one knows the anguish 
a heart-broken woman suffers. That is, 
no one outside of hearing distance.— 
Arizona Kittykat. 


We Sincerely Trust Not.— 
IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE 
AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
—Head-lines ina Collingswood (N.J.) paper. 


Congenial Souls.—‘'] do hate to play 
eards with a bad loser, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I'd rather play 
with a bad loser than any kind of a winner.” 


—Chost. 


Heroic Remedy.—Twice on 
across the choppy course 
he was seized by cramps. 
Each time he floated 
and sueceeded in kicking 
them nine miles.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 


the way 


Grave Oversight.—An 
empty medicine bottle, 
the contents of which 
have not been analyzed, 
was found in the burned 
clothes.—Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 


Wig-Wagging.— Most 
of the family were at the 
parlor window watching the king and queen 
ride by. Suddenly the mother turned to 
her daughter. ‘‘Where’s your auntie?” 

“Up-stairs,’ came the reply, “waving 
her hair.” 

“Merey,’’ exclaimed the mother, ‘“‘ean’t 
we afford a flag?’’— Boston Transcript. 


>? 


Whale of a Difference.—The supervisor 
of a Western railroad received the following 
note from one of his track foremen: 

“‘T am sending in the accident report on 
Casey’s foot when he struck it with the 
spike maul. Now, under ‘Remarks,’ do 
you want mine or do you want Casey’s?”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 

Tongue in His Cheek.—Frances— 
“Robert, mother asked me to object to 
the use of the word ‘obey’ in the cere- 
mony.” 

Hr—‘‘And what did you tell her?” 

Fiancre—“I said I’d let it stand. I 
told her you eould take a joke as well as 
any man.’’— Boston Transcript. 


Timely Alibi.i—A reviewer says Roose- 
velt’s humor was not typically American, if 
exaggeration is the American type of 
humor. It was not English, either, if 
understatement is the English type. It 
consisted largely in whimsiecally stating a 
thing so evidently true that it left the other 
fellow without a comeback. Chief Justice 
Taft recalled how Roosevelt invited Elihu 
Root to a White House luncheon. As 
Root began framing an excuse, the Presi- 
dent agreeably said: ‘‘I understand you, 
Khhu; what you mean is that you will come 
if you have no subsequent engagement.” — 
Christian Register. 


THE « SPLGE OF ~ fren 
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Get Your Frying-Pan.—Serve cream 


mushroom sauce with fried children.— 
Household hint in a Johnstown (Pa.) paper. 


Psychological Spot.—‘‘Why are 
seratehing yourself, Doris?” 

*“?Cos I’m the only one that knows where 
I iteh.’—The Humorist (London). 


you 


Beats Lindbergh.— 
ARCHITECT HERE ON 
ST. JOSEPH’S WING 
— Bellingham (Wash.) paper. 


Seafood for All. — Fluorin does not 
oecur in fruit but is found in all salt-water 
fish, especially bass, pigs’ feet, oxtail, calves’ 
foot, cauliflower, cabbage, cheese, goat’s 
milk, raw egg yolk, cod-liver oil, Brussels 
sprouts, spinach, tomatoes and water-cress. 
—Portland (Ore.) paper. 


“T can’t think where that creature keeps its eggs." 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


Method in His Madness.—Capt. Charles , 
A. Lindbergh hopped-off at 7:51, Eastern 
daylight raving time.— Honolulu paper. 


Conning Herself.—A young girl came 
to the late Father Healey, of Dublin, and 
confessed that she feared she had incurred 
the sin of vanity. ‘‘What makes you think 
that?’ asked her father confessor. 

“Because every morning when I look 
into the mirror I think how beautiful I am.”’ 

“Never fear, my girl,’’ was the reassur- 
ing reply. ‘“‘That isn’t a sin; it’s only a 
mistake.’’— The Churchman. 


Daredevil Stunt.— Eprror-1n -Curer— 
“We're all ready for the big Sash-Waite 
trial now. Professor Jungfreud will write 
of it from a psychological standpoint, and 
in addition we’re sending a minister, a 
Congressman, two playwrights, and three 
novelists. But I wish we could do some- 
thing original, something different from 
what the other papers are doing. Have 
you any suggestions?”’ 

City Rerorrer—‘‘Well, you might try 
sending a reporter.’’— Life. 


Tested and Labeled.—‘‘How old are 
you?” inquired the visitor of his host’s 
little son. 

“That is a difficult question,” answered 
the young man, removing his spectacles 
and wiping them reflectively. ‘The latest 
personal survey available shows my psy- 
chological age to be 12, my moral age 4, 
my anatomical age 7, and my physiological 
age 6. I suppose, however, that you refer 
to my chronological age, which is 8. That 
1s so old-fashioned that I seldom think of 
it any more.”’—Success Magazine. 


How the Other Half Lives.—Brown— 
“What do you do with your worn-out 
razor blades?” 

Jonrs—‘‘I shave with them.’’— Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 3 


Inquisitive Fido.— HenPEcKED HusBaNnD 
—‘Where is your mistress going for the 
winter?” 

Marp—‘“‘To Palm Beach, sir.” 

H. H.—‘‘Do you know whether she is 
taking me with her?”—M. J. T. Voo Doo. 


Getting There.—Rerurnep Tourist (to 
his friend) —‘‘Well, I like Paris and Rome, 
but the best part of the whole thing was 
the trip over. Don’t miss that, whatever 
you do, if you go to Europe.” —Christian 
Register. 


Life’s Little Trials —‘‘Pa, what’s the 
difference between a hill 
and a pill?” 

“T don’t know, my 
son, unlessit’s that a hill 
is high and a pillis round 
—is that it?” 

“Naw! A hill is hard 
to get up and a pill is 
hard to get down.’— 
Boston Transcript. 


In Demand. — The 
party who picked up 
black, white and tan 
male hound puppy on 
Cedar Point Road, 
about 15-mile post,’ 
Saturday afternoon, kindly get in touch 
with Jackson’s Meat Market.— Ad in the 
Mobile Register. 


Close to Papa’s Locker.—Probably the 
youngest person on the Atlantic Ocean 
to-day was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dayid Jones of Dayton, Ohio, who was 
born aboard the steamer Minnesota while en 
route from New York to Paris.—Ohio paper. 


Socrates of the Sticks.—From the 
Moreland (Kans.) Monitor: ‘‘I have been 
criticized quite a little by some of the town 
‘smart-alecks’ for using poor grammar. 
Now I have three good reasons for this. 
In the first place, I don’t know any better. 
Second, half of you wouldn’t understand 
it if 1 did use it. Third, if I did speak and 
write correctly, I might be managing some 
big New York paper at a large salary and 
you farmers would lose the best editor in 
Graham County.” 


Easy Range.—An immigrant was making 
his way across the Wild West in search of a 
man to whom he had a letter of introdue- 
tion. He came across a cowboy sitting 
by the side of a track, and asked him if he 
could tell him where to find the man for 
whom he was looking. 

_ “Does Big Joe live near here?” said the 
immigrant. 

“Nope,” said the cowboy. 

“Well, where can I find his neighbor, 
Long Sam?” 

“Tm Long Sam,’’ said the cowboy. 

“But they told me,” said the immigrant, 
“that Big Joe lived within gunshot of you.” 


“That's right,’ said the cowboy, ‘he 
did.”’— T%t-Bits. : 
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*Is Stainless Steel Too Expensive 
for General Use? 


Frequently business executives, 
in considering Stainless Steel 
for parts of their product where 
resistance to corrosion, erosion, 
or high temperature, is impor- 
tant, stop short when price is 
mentioned—and miss the values 
and savings which so far out- 
measure cost as to make it a 
minor consideration. 


The petroleum industry, for ex- 
ample, is rapidly discovering 
that the use of high pressure 
valves in which vital parts are 
genuine Stainless Steel is econ- 
omy of the first order, eliminat- 
ing many replacements — and 
more important, saving terrific 
time and production losses 
caused while such replacements 
are being made. The higher 
price of Stainless Steel fades to 


CARPENTER STAINLESS STEEL SERVICE helps executives 


Stainless Steel can be used economically either as part 


insignificance—indeed it be- 
comes an infinitely lower price 
when viewed in the light of 
such experiences. 


And so it is in many industries 
Stainless Steel holds the key to 
marvelous opportunities for 
product improvement—and 
Carpenter Stainless Steels, per- 
fected after long experience, 
are unquestioned leaders in the 
field of progress. Leaders, too, 
because Carpenter Stainless Steel 
Service is ever ready to work 
hand in hand with manufactur- 
ers to overcome any difficulties 
incident to their experimental 
work in this enduring metal. 


When you think of using Stain- 
less Steel—call upon Carpenter 
Stainless Steel Service—and your 


problem will be greatly simplified. 


oy alia  X 


LESS STEEL 


A Few Product and 
Industrial Uses for 
Carpenter Stainless 

Steels 


Automotive 
Bumpers, Lamps, Pump Shafts, 
Radiator Shells, Wind Shield 
Frames, etc. 


Hardware 
Tools, Tapes, Locks, Hinges, 
Screws, Nuts and Bolts, Push 
Plates, Shovels, etc. 


Housefurnishings 
Kitchen Utensils, Oil Stove Burn- 
ers, Oven Linings, Stove Trim, 
Cutlery, Electrical Appliances, Hot 
Water Tanks, Washing Machine 
Parts, etc. 


Oil Industry 
Valves, Tubes and Tubing, Still 
Fire Plates, Plugs, Parts, etc., Tur- 
bine Blades, Burner Tips, Bubble 
Trays and Caps, Wire Screens, etc. 


Rubber Industry 
Tubes for Handling Solvents, Sol- 
vent Recovery Equipment, Pump 
Liners, Special Equipment, etc. 


Sporting Goods 
Gun Barrels, Fishing Tackle, Golf 
Clubs, Hunting Knives, Ice 
Skates, etc. 


It is now commercially practicable and 
economically possible to use Carpenter 
Stainless Steels for all conditions requtr- 
ing (1) tremendous strength, (2) resis- 
tance to corrosion, high temperatures and 
pressures, and erosion and abrasion, 
and (3) the ability to take and retain 
permanently a highly polished finish. 


to answer the question as to whether 
of manufactured products or as part of 


plant equipment. Our metallurgists are prepared to give helpful counsel in where and how 


Stainless Steel can be used to advantage an 
in drawing, stamping, 


welding or otherwise w 


will gladly give t 


he benefit of their experience 
orking Stainless Steel. Executives interested 


in using genuine Stainless Steel are invited to take full advantage of this service. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPAN 


READING» PENNSYLVANIA 


y . ALLOY AND TOOL STEELS EXCLUSIVELY 
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a hae ete 
popularity of Coca-Cola 


Through a national survey the public: has 
given us six outstanding reasons why every- 
body likes Coca-Cola. They are being illus- 
tratedand presented in Coca-Cola advertising 
between the first week'in May and the mid-* 
dle of August—in many newspapers. andi in 
each of the following weeklies (one ‘‘key ” to 
each advertisement): The Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, Liberty, - Collier’s 
Weekly, and Life—in: posters and: outdoor 
signs throughout the country,.and in the 
show window displays and the soda fountain 
and refreshment stand decorations of the 
many thousands of places that serve Coca- 
Cola. 
Two of the “‘keys’’ have already appeared, 
but you can still enter the contest by check- 
ing back and finding them. You'll find the 
third ‘‘key”’ on the opposite page. All will 
be easy to find—if you keep your eyes open 
to Coca-Cola advertising. 


Just three things to do: 


Find and write down the ‘‘ six keys” and 

tell where you found each one.* 

Pick out the one key that appeals to you 

most and tell in one paragraph why tt is 
a@ good reason for the popularity of Coca-Cola. 
Then write an answer (in one para- 

graph) to this question: 


Other than magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments, what Coca-Cola advertisement (a wall, 
poster, red sign or any one of the various pieces 
used to decorate show windows, soda fountains 
and refreshment stands) best illustrates or pre- 
sents to you one or more of the “‘ six keys’’? Tell 
why—and also where you saw the advertise- 
ment. 

For the correct naming of the “six keys’ and 
the best answers to the two questions, the 
following cash prizes will be awarded: 


Ist prize. Bi age Ne Geis tte ne $10,000 
2nd prize: . SMe ame SER RENE Coie cig a. 5,000 
3rd prize... 2.2... keine. 2,500 
4th prize. . Bayete ttt s6 Dries ccstees 1,000 
5th prize. Meee 500 
10 sixth prizes (each). . Soe 100 
20 seventh prizes (each) en sere 50 
200 eighth: prizes (each)........ 25 
400 ninth prizes (each)......... 10 

A total of 635 prizes........ $30,000 


RULES 


*Do not mail any entry before the first week in 
August. You must see all “‘six keys” before you can 
write correct answers, and ~he final ‘“‘key”’ will not ap- 
pear until then. Contest closes August 25, 1927. All 
entries must be mailed by midnight of August 25, 
1927. The contest is open to everybody except those 
connected with The Coca-Cola Company, a Coca-Cola 
bottling company, or their families. Write on only one 
side of paper. Use typewriter, pen or pencil, but 
please write plainly, Write your name, occupation 
and address plainly at the top of the first page of your 
entry. Prizes will be awarded strictly on merit, in- 
cluding the correctness, neatness and clearness of your 
answers. All answers become the property of The 
Coca-Cola Company and may be used in advertis- 
ing or otherwise. None will be returned. 


Address all answers to CONTEST JUDGES 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Announcement of the winners and awarding of the 
prizes will be made as soon after the close of the con- 
test as the judges can complete their work. 

The judges will be three former Presidents of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association (formerly Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World) and the 
President of the Coca-Cola Bottlers’ Association, and 


their awards shall be final. 


The Literary Digest for June 25, 1927 


CURRENT 


FOREIGN 


June 8.—A large demonstration against 


Poland, growing out of the assassina- 
tion of the Soviet Minister to Warsaw, 
occurs in front of the Polish Embassy 
in Moscow, and many people are injured. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine are received by President von 
Hindenburg, entertained by Chancellor 
Marx, and are the guests at dinner of 
Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman. 


June 9—Premier Poincaré informs. the 
“. French Chamber of Deputies that he 


hopes to get better debt-settlement 
-terms from the United States, particu- 
‘larly as he realizes, he says, that the 
French Parliament will not ratify the 
accords with the United States and 
Great Britain in their present forms. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine are the guests at dinner of 
Minister of Transport Koch, which is 
attended by, other high government 
officials. 


Defensive measures are relaxed by the 
authorities of the international settle- 
ment at Shanghai, and the barbed-wire 
barriers used to prevent mobs from 
looting the settlement are partly dis- 
mantled. 


June 10.—Twenty ‘‘White Russians” are 
executed by order of the Russian Soviet 
Government following a midnight trial 
in which they were tried and convicted 
on the charge of being spies in the pay of 
Great Britain. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. 
Levine are entertained at luncheon by 
Lord Mayor Boess of Berlin. 


June 11.—Orders have been issued for the 
withdrawal of all the American naval 
forces landed in Nicaragua during the 
recent civil war, it is reported from 
Managua. 


Sir Robert Hodgson, who was head of the 
British mission to Moscow, officially 
denies that the British have been 
plotting against the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, and charges, in turn, that the 
British representatives in Russia were 
continually hounded by spies of the 
Bolshevist Government. 


June 12.—Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Charles A, Levine pay a brief visit to 
Baden-Baden, Germany. 


With the arrival at Shanghai of 1,150 
more American marines, the United 
States assumes a position second only to 
that of Great Britain in defending 
foreign interests in China. Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
formally protests against the dispatch 
of American marines to Tientsin. 


‘June 14.—Dispatches say that a severe 


censorship has been imposed on the 
press in Moscow, that extra military 
precautions are being taken, and that 
the number of shootings in reprisal for 
the assassination of the Soviet envoy 
at Warsaw now exceed 100. 


Returns to date in the Irish Free State 
election give 45 seats to the Govern- 
ment; 44 seats to Fianna Fail, De 
Valera’s party; and 22 seats to Labor. 


The Cantonese Armies north of Hankow 
are reported overwhelmingly defeated 


v EVENTS 


and retreating to the south of the 
Yellow River. 


Jerome K. Jerome, novelist and play- 
wright, dies at Northampton, England. 
He was sixty-eight. 


DOMESTIC 


June 8.—While families are evacuating 
their homes in some sections of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Illinois before the 
threat of a new flood, families of the 
flooded, Louisiana territory slowly con- 
tinue to return to their homes. 


June 10.—The cruiser Memphis, with Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh aboard, anchors 
off “Piney Point, Maryland, in the 
Potomac River, preparatory to the trip 
to Washington, where Colonel Lind- 
bergh is to be officially received. 


Addressing the thirteenth meeting of the 
Business Organization of the Govern- 
ment, President Coolidge predicts a 
surplus for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, of $599,000,000, and another of 
$338, 000, 000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928. 


June 11.—While all Washington celebrates 
his return, the nation’s -welcome is 
officially tendered to Colonel Lindbergh 
by President Coolidge, who also be- 
stows upon the great aviator the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 


Former Gov. John M. Parker of Louisi- 
ana announces that his task as Flood 
Relief Dictator is completed, and pays 
his thanks to all those who have con- 
tributed toward assisting the stricken 
people. 


June 12.—Colonel Lindbergh rides before 
approximately fifty miles of cheering 
people in Washington, lays a wreath 
on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
and visits the war-maimed in the 
Walter Reed Hospital. 


June 13.—Colonel Lindbergh is weleomed 
to New York with a tremendous ovation, 
and receives the Medal of Valor of the 
City of New York from Mayor Walker 
and the State Medal “of Valor from 
Governor Smith. 


President Coolidge starts for the summer 
White House in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. % 

June 14.—In an adobe at ‘the’ dodieaien 
of Wicker Memorial Park, North Town- 
ship, Indiana, President Coolidge makes 
a plea for ‘practical idealism,’’ and 
says that altho ‘‘our institutions are 
sound and our social system is correct, 
we are still a great distance from what 
we would like to be.” 


Colonel Lindbergh is the guest of New 
York City at a dinner in the Commo- 
dore Hotel. 


Crime Wave Analysis.—Outwardly calm, 
and with no apparent emotion, Marian 
Myers, ex-university co-ed, heard Cireuit 
Judge Beck sentence her to thirty days 
in the State penitentiary yesterday for her 
attempt to rob a bank here February 5. 
She had firsts, 43l4e; butterfat, steady; 
medium, eggs, 1e lower, 17¢—Vermilion 
(S. D.) dispatch in a Longview (Wash.) 
paper. 


